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EDITORIAL 


Beethoven’s First Piano Concerto 

The recording event of last month was the first 
publication of Beethoven’s First Piano Concerto in 
© Major, Opus 15, played by Artur Schnabel and the 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted by Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent on five twelve-inch red H.M.V. discs, with the 
pianoforte solo “* Fir Elise ’’ played by Schnabel on the 
tenth side. There is some mystery about this concerto. 
According to Grove, it was first played on March 29th, 
1795, when Beethoven, at the age of 25, made his first 
public appearance at the annual concert in the Burg 
Theatre in aid of the Widows’ Fund of the Artists’ 
Society. He goes on to say that Beethoven only just 
managed to finish the composition in time, and that the 
rondo was written on the afternoon of the last day but 
one, while he was suffering from an attack of colic. At 
the rehearsal the piano was half a note too flat, so 
Beethoven played it in C sharp. This is all very explicit, 
and Grove quotes as his authority Thayer. On the 
other hand, it is certain that actually the first piano 
concerto which Beethoven composed was the one known 
as the Second in B flat, Opus 19, and most critics seem 
to believe that it was the Second concerto which 
Beethoven played at this concert. If that was so, says 
the preliminary note in the H.M.V. album, the Concerto 
in C major was not performed publicly until April 2nd, 
1800, at the first concert Beethoven gave in Vienna 
for his own benefit. The programme, however, does 
not mention which of the two concertos it was. It 
merely announces “ a grand pianoforte concerto played 
and composed by Beethoven.” It was without doubt 
one of the first two, for in 1801 we find the Piano 
Concerto in B flat being sold at 10 ducats—that is to 
say, £5—at the same time as the Septet, the First 
Symphony, and the Sonata in B flat, Opus 22, are being 
sold for 20 ducats. The reason for the lower price of 
the concerto is because, says Beethoven in a letter of 
December 15th, 1800, “it is by no means one of my 
best, any more than that I am about to publish in 
C major, because I reserve the best for myself, for my 
journey.” A confession, Grove adds, which proves that 
the Concerto in C minor was already in existence. I 
shall wait until I hear Schnabel’s performance of the 
Third Concerto in C Minor before I commit myself to 
the hardihood of disagreeing with the great man him- 
self, but after hearing the First Concerto in C Major 


on these records my present fancy is that it is a greater 
work than the Third Concertqof which we already have 
a recorded version played by Mark Hambourg and the 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent, and published by H.M.V. on four plum twelve- 
inch discs. I have never heard the First Concerto 
played in a concert hall, and any allusions to it I have 
read in criticism have dismissed it as an agreeable 
Mozartian trifle. To be sure, it preserves the Mozartian 
convention of piano concerto form, but I cannot under- 
stand how any critic could avoid recognizing that it 
differed as profoundly from Mozart’s music as those first 
six string quartets, which are also by some critics 
classed with Mozart’s string quartets. I notice that in 
the preliminary note on the album the largo is said to 
‘anticipate in a most interesting way the mood and 
spirit of the nocturnes of Chopin.” That is undoubtedly 
true, and that alone is enough to mark the profound 
difference from Mozart, of not one of whose slow 
movements could such a remark be made. The direct 
personal appeal which we associate with romanticism 
is obvious. Mozart never offered, or as some would 
prefer to say, never obtruded that personal appeal, and 
I fancy that some of the devotion of our younger 
generation to Mozart’s music is due to the relief it 
affords from the embarrassing intimacy of so much of 
the art of our time, in whatever. medium it is being 
expressed. A writer like D. H. Lawrence is essentially 
a romantic novelist and poet, and his influence on his 
younger contemporaries has been essentially a romantic 
influence. The penalty of most romantic writers 18 to 
suffer from the scorn of the romantics that displace 
them, and the reputation of Lawrence is as certain to 
pass through a period of contempt as Byron’s and as 
Beethoven’s. There are signs that the hostility dis- 
played by the younger generation toward Beethoven’s 
music is beginning to diminish; and I believe that 
Schnabel’s interpretation of Beethoven has helped to 
clear away much ill-informed prejudice. . 1 hope that 
readers will make an effort to hear the First Concerto, 
which, whether as a recording or an interpretation or a 
performance, is of the very finest quality. It has taught 
me never to take on trust again the stock opinions,about 
a work of art. The whole thing came as a beautiful 
surprise, and it has given me one of the pleasantest 
experiences I have enjoyed since I owned a gramophone. 
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An opportunity to play over again, for purposes of 
comparison, the recording of Beethoven’s Fifth Concerto 
in E flat, Opus 73, played by Artur Schnabel and the 
London Symphony Orchestra under Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent on five twelve-inch red H.M.V. discs, enables 
me to affirm positively that I prefer it to any other 
recording of this great work, and if there had been any 
doubt in my mind after hearing the first and second 
movements there was none left after hearing Schnabel’s 
magical playing of the four bars at the close of the slow 
movement when the subject of the rondo is heard in 
preliminary meditation. But this business of best 
versions remains a problem for our reviewers, and after 
our recent correspondence it almost looked as if the 
recording companies themselves were taking a malicious 
delight in adding to their difficulties when, in September, 
Bach’s Third Brandenburg Concerto was published 
by H.M.V. on two red ten-inch discs played by the 
Chamber Orchestra of Ecole Normale, Paris, and con- 
ducted by Cortot, to be followed last month by a single 
light-blue twelve-inch Columbia disc of the Third 
Brandenburg Concerto played by the British Symphony 
Orchestra, and conducted by Sir Henry Wood. . Now, 
really, this kind of duphcation. when there is no longer 
any need for competition is a little exasperating, and 
I think the public have a right to grumble. The choice 
between the two resolves itself into whether you prefer 
to pay two shillings:more for Cortot and the added 
trouble of. turning over the discs twice or whether you 
save two ‘shillings and one journey to the gramophone, 
with the certainty that Sir Henry Wood will not fail you. 

Probably the recordings were made before the 
amalgamation took place, but please pity the poor 
reviewer. 


The Educational Catalogue 

In turning the pages of this joint production of 
H.M.V. and Columbia, I have been reminded of many 
pleasant gramophone occasions. There are all those 
school marches of which Columbia made a speciality— 
naval, military, and national medleys, and some forty 
regimental marches, which provide strict tempo for the 
children marching to them. The descriptive leaflets 
written by Walter Wood are a feature, and a fine one, 
too. Then there is an admirable collection of English 
folk dances to which H.M.V. and Columbia contribute 
equally. Among these I was particularly glad to be 
reminded of those two records of Elsie Avril and Joan 
Sharp of violin solos and pipe and tabor. These two 
discs were amongst the most charming ever produced 
by Columbia. I noticed, too, a set of Scandinavian 
folk dance records published by H.M.V. which I do not 
remember hearing. The Scottish country dances 
provide a good collection, and most of them are still 
regularly danced at what in Scotland we still call 
‘ assemblies.” Among them is my favourite dance, 
Strip the Willow. The English folk dances are nour- 
ished in a more self-conscious atmosphere. The Colum- 
bia records of English folk songs made by Annette 





Blackwell are perfect, and there is a representative 
collection of Gaelic, Welsh, Scottish, and Irish songs, 
most of which I remember enjoying at the time they 
were published. On the other hand, most of the 
Shakespearian songs, both from the Columbia and 
H.M.V. lists, have been unsatisfactory. Madrigals are 
represented by the English Singers on H.M.V., and the 
St. George’s Singers on Columbia. Sing we at pleasure 
by the English Singers is a fragrant memory. Passing 
over the classical, the familiar songs, and the lieder, the 
Negro Spirituals and Sea Shanties, I came across that 
astonishing Columbia record of the Manchester Elemen- 
tary School Children’s Choir, two hundred and fifty of 
them with the average age of ten years, trained by Miss 
Gertrude Riall, and accompanied by the Hallé Orchestra 
under Sir Hamilton Harty. That performance of 
Purcell’s Nymphs and Shepherds remains the most 
exhilarating record I knew. Then there are all sorts 
of records for rhythmic training, nursery rhymes, and 
a fairly good ‘selection of what is called descriptive 
Aiusic for general appreciation. The first three volumes 
of the Columbia ‘‘ History of Music ”’ are fresh in our 
minds, and that great enterprise has received a consider- 
able amount of attention. On the other hand, the 
Parlophone album of ‘‘ Two Thousand Years of Music ”’ 
never came my way, and, by the description of it in the 
Catalogue, it sounds most attractive and useful. I do 
not know why some of the other Parlophone records 
were not included in the Catalogue, for they have 
published many suitable, for instance their “ Music of 
All Nations ”’ series. 


Sir Walford Davies’s ‘‘ Twelve Talks on Melody,” 
accompanied by Miss Marjorie Hayward on the violin, 
and published by H.M.V., recall some charming 
moments. 

On looking through the list of symphonies, I observe 
a paucity of Haydn symphonies, and Parlophone might 
have supplied a few omissions here. The list of 
Beethoven Piano Sonatas offers a sharp reminder of the 
necessity for that Beethoven Piano Sonata Society. 
Four versions of the Pathetic, three of the Moonlight, 
three of the Appassionata, and single ones of three or 
four others. Trios, too, are very sparsely represented. 
But it is when we come to the records of English poetry 
and drama that for the first time we really feel the 
hopeless inadequacy of the Catalogue. For this we 
cannot blame the recording companies. I think of that 
superb album just published by H.M.V. of scenes from 
the great French classics by actors and actresses of the 
Comédie Frangaise, and I sadly admit that if the whole 
of Great Britain were raked from end to end it would be 
impossible to produce an album of the classic English 
drama that would compare with the French collection. 
In the English acting of their classic drama there seems 
no happy mean between ranti.g and mumbling, 
though the B.B.C. have lately discovered an unhappy 
mean which consists of whining. I once saw a good 
performance of Miss Edith Evans in a Congreve play ; 
but the acting of the men in the same play was so 
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outrageous that possibly Miss Evans’s. performance 
seemed better than it really was. A classic performance 
of Sheridan or Goldsmith is unthinkable in the present 
state of the British stage, and Shakespeare seems now 
to be as dead on the boards as Polonius behind the 
arras, slain, it may be added, by British actors and 
actresses. It is sometimes argued that if we saw nowa- 
days the performance of an actor like David Garrick 
we should consider him a mere ranter. I do not believe 
it for one instant. In Tom Jones, Fielding makes 
Partridge somewhat contemptuous of Garrick’s per- 
formance because nobody would know he was acting. 
It has, unfortunately, never been too easy for an English 
audience to appreciate the art which conceals itself, 
and they have always displayed a tendency to applaud 
unduly any signs that the performers really were acting. 
However, when we come to look at David Garrick’s 
origins, we find that he was of French descent. Edmund 
Kean was another great actor of the past about whose 
power to thrill a modern audience doubt is often 
expressed ; but there must have been a tremendo 
magnetism about him. My own grandfather, when he 
first went on the stage, was playing a minor part in 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts, in which Kean was 
appearing as Sir Giles Overreach. In the course of one 
scene Sir Giles had to ask him a simple question, and 
my grandfather was so much appalled by the fierceness 
of Kean’s eye that his knees trembled and he could 
make no answer. I would travel many miles to see an 
English actor of to-day who could cast such a spell upon 
his fellows. Henry Irving possessed magic; but I 
wonder how his peculiar elocution would have sounded 
on the gramophone. My own belief is that he would 
have been successful in conveying his personality, for, 
the longer my experience of the gramophone and 
wireless, the more certain I feel that it is the personality 
behind the voice rather than the voice itself which tells. 

In the Educational Catalogue a couple of scenes from 
Macbeth, three soliloquies from Hamlet, and Basil 
Maine’s excellent renderings of Friar Laurence’s speech 
from Romeo and Juliet, and Basanio’s speech from the 
“* Casket ” scene in the Merchant of Venice, are all the 
records that can be mustered to teach the ears of the 
young what Shakespeare is. Not a word of Congreve, 
Sheridan or Goldsmith, not a line of Massinger, Ford, or 
Ben Jonson! Then I turn to that rich album of the 
Comédie Frangaise, and I find five scenes from Corneille, 
eight scenes from Racine, ten scenes from Moliére, and 
a few from Marivaux, Favart, and Beaumarchais. 
Moreover, besides these, we have those splendid readings 
by Sacha Guitry and those incomparable scenes between 
Sacha Guitry and Yvonne Printemps. 


Gaelic Records 

It must be nearly four years ago now that in this 
Editorial of mine I pleaded for the publication of a set 
of Gaelic language records. At last, with the help of 
Lady Elspeth Campbell and one or two others, these 
records have been produced. Our aim was to produce 
B 





them as cheaply as possible, and the whole business has 
been a task which has taught me much about the 
difficulties of such an enterprise. In the first place, we 
had to find a suitable book. There were excellent 
Gaelic Grammars in existence ; but none of them were 
suitable for recording purposes. In the end the work of 
preparing a new Conversations Grammar was under- 
taken by the Rev. Alasdair MacLean, and this volume, 
called The Gaelic Phono-Grammar, is published by The 
Northern Counties Newspaper and Printing and Publish- 
ing Company, Inverness, at 3s. 6d., and may be obtained 
without the illustrative records. Then there was the 
problem of choosing a speaker who could combine 
fluency in Gaelic with experience of the recording room 
and the sense of an audience. Mr. Neil McLean 
seemed the man, and he has made six excellent ten-inch 
records of the entertaining reading lessons. These are 
published in an album with the Grammar at 22s. 6d., 
and they may be obtained from Mr. George A. MacLeod, 
32a, George Street, Oban. The Parlophone Company 
undertook the recording, and that is a guarantee of the 
quality. Readers who are not themselves interested 
will help greatly if they will tell any friends who they 
think will be interested about this Gaelic course. 


It is particularly appropriate that Parlophone should 
have recorded this language course, because no recording 
company has done more to popularise records of Gaelic 
song, both Scottish and Irish. Quite recently they have 
issued some good examples of Neil McLean and his wife, 
Jenny M. B. Currie. I think all readers, whatever their 
nationality, will enjoy ““ Mo Chubhrachan.”” This was 
the song with which Carradale School at the National 
Mod held in Fortwilliam last month won the Shiant 
Shield. I presented this three years ago for annual 
competition in the hope of encouraging the action song, 
which I consider of vital importance. The number of 
this record is E3972. Another lovely song is a lullaby 
‘* Gur Milis Morag ”’ sung by Miss Currie on E3973. Let 
me persuade you to buy this lullaby, which will haunt 
your dreams. Both Neil McLean and his wife have 
made some records in English, among which I may 
mention particularly Neil McLean’s singing of ‘ Glen- 
finnan” from Sir Harold Boulton’s ‘Songs of the 
North ” (E3971) and her singing of ‘‘ Bonnie George 
Campbell.’ Earlier this year Parlophone produced 
three lovely records by Miss Nan McInnes (not to be 
confused with Miss Margaret MacInnes, who is a con- 
tralto), and I recommend these as examples of unspoilt 
singing and a particularly sweet voice. None of the six 
songs she sings is hackneyed, and no collection of Gaelic 
records can be considered representative without them. 
I have noticed a tendency of late toward artificiality 
of singing at the Mod competitions, and for this some 
of the musical judges deserve censure. We do not want 
voice-production, but song-production. Apropos of 
voice-production, Garcia, the maestro who was quoted 
as objecting to the phrase in THE GRAMOPHONE last 
month, was talking nonsense. He might as well have 
objected to the production of a play. 
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In addition to the Scottish Gaelic records, Parlophone 
have recently published some beautiful examples of 
Irish Gaelic records by Mr. Denis Cox. They have also 
brought out some good examples of old-fashioned 
dances, among which I might mention specially a 
eapital round waltz called ‘‘ St. Bernard’s”’ played by 
the composer William Hannan on the accordeon. 

The accordeon is an instrument which the average 
English and American dance band scorns, but every 
dance band I saw in Poland was equipped with some- 
thing very like an accordeon, and this always came into 
special prominence when the tango was being played. 
I returned from Poland more firmly hostile to American- 
ized dance bands than ever. It was a wonderful relief 
to dance through an evening without once having the 
ear exasperated by deliberate cacophony. Wireless 
listeners know the kind of dance music they get from 
foreign stations and what a relief it usually is. The 
waltzes in Poland remain Viennese, and there were 
moments when I could have believed myself back at 
a hunt ball thirty years ago. The only one of the more 
recent dances which seemed to have caught on was the 
rumba ; but for all I know the rumba may be as old 
as the gavotte. 


Haydn Quartet Society 

The first three quartets issued by the Haydn Quartet 
Society promise many delights in the futuré for the 
enthusiasts of chamber music. The recording enjoys 
the advantage of all the experience which the recorders 
of His Master’s Voice have had in string quartet record- 
ing, and the performance by the Pro-Arte Quartet is 
ideal. Fortunately, I am not called upon to suggest 
which of the three quartets should be acquired first, 
because they are not sold separately. 

The Society’s list is not filled up yet, but it 
is likely to be closed soon, and those who may 
have been doubtful about joining will doubt no longer 
after hearing the contents of the first album. I have 
urged so often in these pages the necessity of the 
chamber music habit that I shall not run the risk of 
becoming tedious by repeating the arguments. More- 
over, at the back of my mind I know perfectly well that 
the whole problem is a financial rather than an artistic 
one. It is a gloomy commentary on our civilization that 
at a period when the world was never so richly supplied 
it was never so difficult to obtain what the individual 
wanted. 


A Few Recent Records 

- I have seen many versions of “‘ Maria Marten, or the 
Murder in the Red Barn,” but on the two Regal records 
the performance by Tod Slaughter and Company intro- 
duces an entirely new character in the shape of a Bow 
Street Runner of gypsy origin who, to the accompani- 
ment of The Gypsy’s Warning on soft incidental music, 
apparently allows the wretched Maria to be murdered 
solely for the purpose of gratifying his own vengeance 
for his father’s death by arresting William Corder. I 


cannot believe that even the most unsophisticated 
audience would feel anything but mild amusement at 
these two discs, and there should be a good laugh when 
William Corder, after accusing Maria of being green, 
offers immediately afterwards to meet her in the Red 
Barn. Mr. Tod Slaughter and Company, now that they 
have disposed of Maria, should turn their attention to 
Sweeney Todd, the homicidal barber. 

There was a charming performance of the “ Bell 
Song” from Lakmé by Gitta Alpar on a 12-inch 
Parlophone disc. Gitta Alpar is one of the most 
attractive sopranos now singing for the gramophone. 
Another good vocal record from Parlophone is that of 
Endreze singing the Toreador’s song from Carmen, and 
Germont’s aria “Di Provenza il mar il suol” from 
Traviata. 

Noteworthy, too, among the Parlophone records is 
the performance of Mendelssohn’s Trio in C Minor by 
Zilcher, Schiering and Cahnbley on four 12-inch discs. 
The Columbia record I enjoyed most was Berlioz’s 
Roman Carnival Overture played by the Hallé Orches- 
tra under Sir Hamilton Harty on a 12-inch light-blue 
disc ; but on two dark-blue 12-inch discs Miss Harriet 
Cohen plays Mozart’s Sonata in C with a beautiful 
clarity and grace of style. As always, the Columbia 
recording of the piano is first-class. 

One specially interesting H.M.V. record was pub- 
lished last month, and that was the twelve-inch single 
record of John, Count McCormack singing a new hymn, 
“Christ the King,” which was written by Father 
Donnelly, S.J., and the music to which was composed 
by Mr. Vincent O’Brien, the organist of Dublin Cathe- 
dral, who trained and helped John McCormack when 
he first arrived in Dublin as a young man. The hymn is 
a moving one, and the great singer is singing at his best. 
On the back of the record are portraits of Dr. Downey, 
the Archbishop of Liverpool, and the singer, with a 
picture of the future Roman Catholic Cathedral, to 
the Building Fund for which the proceeds of this 
record will be devoted. The price is 6s. 


ComPpTON MACKENZIE. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


PAST AND PRESENT RECORDS COMPARED—Il 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


EFORE continuing my comparisons I would like to 
say, in reply to enquiries, that the change-over from 
the old process of recording to the new began in the 
summer of 1925. It was not, of course, effected in a 
day, like that of the Times printing type. The gramo- 
phone companies found themselves face to face with 
a welcome, long-sought solution of one of their most 
vital problems, an improvement in the science of 
recording which they had neither excuse nor desire for 
putting off a day longer than they could help, but one 
which might at the outset involve them in heavy loss 
unless they acted warily and with foresight. In other 
words, as owners of enormous stocks of records, they 
required time for the disposal of the old and the neces- 
sarily gradual introduction of the new. In some cases, 
they found, it took only months to work off the old ; 
but in others it has taken years whilst new records and 
recordings of old ones that were in demand were slowly 
filling the vacant places on the shelves. 
During this period there has been in progress the 


_ work of building up an instrumental section the like 





of which never existed, never was dreamt of, in pre- 
electric days. It is at the present time, I imagine, quite 
as large as, if not larger than, the vocal, and it has 
been occupying the machines and their workers no less 
constantly. It has also been marked by a greater 
advance in executive merit than that shown, on the 
whole, in the singing of the post-electric records. The 
new process may have resulted in finer vocal effects, 
especially where large masses of sound are focussed in 
the microphone ; in greater clarity of reproduction, in 
increased purity of the tone generally, in ability to 
amplify the volume of the voice without resorting to 
the extremes that produce distortion. But, as against 
all these advantages, there remains the incontrovertible 
fact that the art of the singers who made the earlier 
records was superior to that of to-day, excluding only 
the interpretation of lieder and the quality of Wagnerian 
declamation. The beauty of the work in the two 
branches just named has risen to a standard level with 
that attained in orchestral and chamber music ; which 
is saying a great deal. 

A month ago I found myself constantly putting the 
question, When exactly did the change-over begin ? 
I could not be quite sure, and I did not want to content 
myself with merely guessing, but since then I have 
obtained the required information and can pass it on 
to my readers with certainty, giving the actual month 
of issue in two cases out of three. The first electrical 





record issued by H.M.V. came out in June 1925; but 
it had not been made at Hayes—it was actually manu- 
factured by the Victor Company in New York, which 
had even then stood in long and close business relation- 
ship to the Gramophone Company of London. The first 
electrical issue of the Parlophone Company was the 
record E10508, which was placed on sale in November 
1926. It was the Prelude and Liebestod from Tristan 
and Isolde, and all 12-in. records thereafter in the 
catalogue are electrical. In the Parlophone-Odéon series 
the new process began with R2008 and, excepting in 
one minor instance, all later numbers belong to the 
same category. With regard to the Columbia I am only 
in a position to state they began issuing the new records 
in the same year as the H.M.V., namely, 1925. This, it 
may be added, was only about eighteen months after 
I first started my articles in THE GRAMOPHONE. 

And now to resume. The choice for my next review 
of records in retrospect (October 1924) was the tenor air 


CELESTE AIDA. 


I found that there were about a dozen records of this 
piece to be dealt with, and, after going over them with 
considerable care, concluded that not more than half 
of them were likely to prove of lasting interest. They 
were those of Caruso (H.M.V. DB144), Hipolito Lazaro 
(Col. 7342), Martinelli (H.M.V. DB335), Constantino 
(Col. A679), and Frank Mullings (Col. L1349). The 
remainder were by Thomas Burke, Wm. Davidson, 
Vladimir Rosing, Leo Slez4k, and G. Zenatello. The 
whole of them have disappeared from current lists with 
the exception of the Caruso, concerning which I wrote : 
‘“‘ The purity of the singing was matched by the purity 
of the mechanical reproduction, and between them they 
revived agreeable memories of the greatest tenor that 
this century has so far seen. The whole effect was 
one of singular clearness, of notes clean-cut as the facet 
of a diamond. It was thus that Caruso sang Celeste 
Aida on the stage.” My estimation of the high 
quality of this record holds good to-day. 

Martinelli’s re-recording (H.M.V. DB979) was coupled 
with another of Che gelida manina, and I considered it 
a distinct improvement upon the older one—in fact, 
that it would bear comparison with the best of the 
post-electric specimens. (The Bohéme excerpt elicited 
equal praise.) That was in October 1927, and a couple 
of months before then I had bestowed a favourable 
criticism upon the Celeste Aida of Michele Fleta, which 
was associated with Una vergine, angiol divina, from 
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La Favorita: “ Both, I admit, are slightly nasal, but 
not disagreeably so, and the singing is robust and 
tender by turns; while the recording is wonderfully 
clear.” In February 1929 came a good record by 
Francesco Merli (Col. L2208), and two years later that 
by Alessandro Valente (H.M.V. B3682), which I did not 
care for particularly: ‘‘ As to the beauty of the voice 
and the declamation there can be no question, but it is 
a beauty of volume rather than of charm or expression.” 
Meanwhile there appeared simultaneously in May 1929 
the two complete Aida albums of H.M.V. and Colum- 
bia, with Pertile’s Celeste Aida in the former (D1596), 
and in the latter that of Aroldo Lindi (Col. 9726). 
Between these two it is very hard to choose, but if I 
must admit a preference it is a slight one in favour of 
Lindi’s ; at the same time I have no hesitation in saying 
that I consider Martinelli’s re-recording, mentioned 
above, definitely superior to either. It is the one that 
approaches most nearly to the old Caruso record. 


The article for November 1924 was devoted to 
Mon ceur s’ouvre a ta voix, 

now better known to most people, I suppose, under its 
English title of Softly awakes my heart. This beautiful 
air, which has unfortunately become decidedly hack- 
neyed—since every mezzo-soprano or contralto on the 
surface of the singing globe has it in her repertory—is 
not only the gem of Saint-Saéns’s Samson et Dalila, but 
furnishes the thematic and melodic basis of the entire 
scene in which it occurs. It was, indeed, the first number 
in the opera that the composer put on paper. It was 
chiefly built up, both in the refrain, Verse-moi l’ivresse, 
and the accompaniment to the second verse, ‘“‘ upon a 
descending chromatic passage of six notes, obviously 
intended to typify Dalila’s deceitful nature, the false 
smiles and sinuous, serpentine movements that lure 
poor Samson to his ruin.”” The most perfect rendering 
of it that I ever listened to was by Elena Sanz, who 
created the part of Dalila at Rouen when the work was 
first done in France, and was to have sustained it at 
Covent Garden (in concert form only) in 1893, under 
Mr. F. H..Cowen. She duly came to London with 
a tenor named Lafargue and rehearsed her part with 
the maitre in my studio one unforgettable Septem- 
ber morning; then—went back to Paris again in 
search of Saint-Saéns, who had previously rushed over 
to find his tenor, who had mysteriously disappeared. 
Thus all three failed to appear, and the opera was 
(badly) sung for the first time in England as an oratorio 
on the 25th of the same month. All that remained to 
me thereafter was my memory of Elena Sanz’s exquisite 
singing; nor has that faded yet ! 

The records of Mon ceur s’ouvre available in 1924 
were ten in number, and of these I reviewed nine, viz., 
by the late Kirkby Lunn, Dame Clara Butt, Maria Gay, 
Muriel Brunskill, Julia Culp, Louise Homer, Sigrid 
Onégin, Ethel Hook, and Edna Thornton. The tenth, 
which I somehow missed, was by Carrie Herwin (Col. 
343), and it still retains its place in the current list. 
Others also to be had yet are those of Muriel Brunskill 


(in English, Col. 3328), Kirkby Lunn (French, H.M.V. 
DB913), Dame Clara Butt (French, Col. 7318), and 
Edna Thornton (English, H.M.V. D282). The last two 
are the oldest ; in fact, they are pre-war, having been 
sung about 1913-14; but both are well worth hearing 
and owning even now. Oddly enough, the Sigrid 
Onégin was the first record by that artist I ever heard 
(it was a Cliftophone-Brunswick, 518A), and I liked it 
extremely, save for an intrusive high B flat at the end, 
which struck me as being very much out of place. 

I turn to the electrical recordings of this exacting 
air—for exacting in a rare degree it undoubtedly is— 
with the regretful conviction that not one of them 
would have wholly satisfied the musician who wrote it. 
Certainly I cannot point to any that I consider beyond 
criticism from a purely vocal standpoint. How comes 
this ? The cantilena is straightforward enough, and the 
intervals are singable as well as graceful. Yet how 
rarely is that rising seventh in the Verse-mei l’ivresse 
sung with a faultless portamento combined with impec- 
cable intonation and breathing and the right intensity 
of simulated passion! Again, how many singers bear 
in mind that the Dalila of this air is a siren, not a woman 
pleading for the adoration of the man she genuinely 
loves ? For sheer beauty of steady tone I am not sure 
that I admired any among the new recordings more than 
the English one by Marion Anderson (H.M.V. C2047) ; 
but surely a colder, less demonstrative Dalila never 
came out of Gaza! On the other hand, those presented 
(in French) by Maartje Offers (H.M.V. DB912) and by 
Marguerite d’Alvarez (H.M.V. DA1000) were both dis- 
figured, if not spoiled, by the same blemish—an 
incessant tremolo. It was a great pity, for in the matters 
of style and expression there was no fault to be found 
with either, though in that of pitch Mlle. d’Alvarez left 
much to be desired. 

Finally I come to the “ pick of the bunch,” namely, 
the record issued in October 1928 by Maria Olczewska 
(H.M.V. D1465). I described it at the time as “ a thor- 
oughly artistic performance and quite free from the 
customary exaggerations.” It is perhaps something 
more than that, albeit not attaining quite to the ideal 
that I fancy we should have been enchanted with had 
Elena Sanz flourished in the gramophone epoch. 

P.S.—I am reminded by a reader of two excellent 
records which I omitted from my article of last month— 
one the French Caro nome of Eide Neréna (Parlo 
R20162, listed in the Supplementary Index since the 
complete Catalogue) ; the other the Ah/ fors’ é lui of 
Mercédés Capsir (Col. 9632) in the Traviata Album for 
which Mr. Compton Mackenzie wrote the new English 
version (April 1929). Both these records stand in the 
first class, and I am not disinclined to agree with my 
correspondent that Capsir’s is fully equal to Margherita 
Salvi’s. Another of the same air which I also left out 
was the delightful effort of Olga Olgina (Decca K570), 
which I reviewed in March 1931. I hope I am forgiven 
for these omissions ; they are not quite easy to avoid. 


Herman KLEIN. 
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Re-Views 


FRANCK’S SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS 


by W. R. ANDERSON 


REATNESS does not lie mainly in innovation, as too 

many little strivers have certified us, these dozen 
years back; but fruitful innovation is one gracious 
limb of the tree of greatness. It is astonishing how few 
composers have developed Franck’s original ideas 
either in form or harmony. Any man who could present 
two works so richly suggestive, formally, as the sym- 
phony and the variations, and throw in a stirring 
development in harmony, takes a high place among 
fine thinkers. If, in addition, his music is such as we can 
love, not merely respect, can his permanence be 
doubted ? But most things are doubted nowadays, 
and I am not posing as a prophet. I suggest, however, 
that such a man ought to survive a much heavier crop 
of weaknesses than can be garnered from Franck’s 
garden. 

The Symphonic Variations belong to 1885, when 
Franck was sixty-two—five years before his death. The 
symphony began to take shape the next year. The 
subject of variations is one on which very little has been 
written, and it is one of the most fascinating I know. 
Only Elgar and Bax, since Franck’s day, have moulded 
the form to ends that seem to open out new paths in 
form—one of the cardinal needs of the day, which very 
few composers are big enough to tackle. Beethoven’s 
intimations, even, have been followed up by—how 
many ? Elgar, in the symphonies, has done the deepest 
work in that line. He, too, has digested Wagner’s 
development of theme-transformation, which few have. 

The Franck variations have sometimes been found 
rather an earful, at early hearings. The sections are 
clear enough, but not everyone gets quite all that is 
inthem. This work (if one may be allowed the personal 
illustration) grew on me. At first I heard only a tithe of 
its beauties. Analyses did not help (two in particular 
were confusing, and a well-known one was clearly wrong). 
Then I had for a while command of two pianos. We 
played it thus, happy in remembering that Franck was 
dead, and nobody was likely to tell him of the butchery. 
Things solidified, and the beauty fined itself out. Then 
I heard Hess in it, as often as I could (for with all 
delight in Cortot’s great powers, Hess is, to my mind, the 
fullest interpreter of it). The records came when the 
work was as old a favourite as the Fifth, and known as 
well. One joy of knowledge is that, when a tune comes, 
one thinks what pranks it is to play before the end, and 
smiles in anticipation of the sport. 

The references are to the H.M.V. recording—DB1069- 


70, played by Cortot and the L.S.O. Enoch publishes 
the score. 
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The orchestra (strings) gives out the first idea, and 
the piano the second. These are widely different : one 
stern, the other reasoning sweetly. Note how in the 
first inch each has two periods, the second of which 
raises the tension (orchestra, first time, highest note G; 
second time, A; piano, first time in F sharp minor, 
second time a third higher, in A minor). Also, each 
develops its own idea a little, then the piano is driven 
to the orchestra’s mastering rhythm, and, 4} inches in, 
the band has a third theme (drawing back in mood, to 
the piano’s first, for sympathy ; but mark this theme’s 
opening semitonic interval, and the gaps between its 
short phrases, which are elements of the orchestra’s 
first tune—the interval in particular). 
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The piano is not very communicative, for a while, as 
to what it means to do. It has a life of its own, and the 
way in which it lives that, and lives with the orchestra, 
is one of the beauties of the work. It muses, aloft, over 
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C; alone, for a while, then offering an opening to the 
orchestra, which naturally brings back A. The piano 
responds with B, pursuing its plea further than before, 
but ever quietly, as if remembering “‘ Plus fait douceur 
que violence.”’ The orchestra is beguiled to peace, and as 
we turn over to side two, the piano reciprocates by 
taking up, for the first time, theme C. (Who, by the 
way, labelled the records as if the work were in three 
movements, one on each of the first two sides, and the 
third on the other disc ? This is sadly confusing to 
those who do not know what to expect.) 


Piano and orchestra converse in perfect amiability, 
rounding off this full exposition of the theme. At 
1} inches in, side two, the lower strings have this C tune, 
the piano and wood-wind decorating above, still quietly 
and flowingly. Next the piano has a broken-octave 
variation, with plucked-chord interjections. Still on 
side two, the orchestra takes up theme C, but shaping it 
in the jumping rhythm of A. Now we have the fruit of 
the relation that caught our ear, between the semitone- 
interval start of A and C; and we see one of many 
ways in which the composer unifies his work. Some of 
these logical processes may never be consciously noted 
by the listener; but weighed together, with other 
qualities of beauty, they make the difference, to 
thoughtful music-lovers, between a scrappy, thin work 
and a meaty, satisfying one. The more one can get into 
the way of noticing these architectural factors, the 
quicker one’s appreciation of quality. In time they are 
noticed without any sense of looking out for them, and 
the attention can be given to other things ; for it is one 
of the unavoidable difficulties of taking in music that 
there are so many things to listen to at once, so many to 
connect with what has gone before and what may be 
coming. One has to think, as it were, in three dimen- 
sions at once—past, present and future— assessing 
values and forming expectations, and judging, partly, 
by whether these expectations are fulfilled in this or 
that way, or not fulfilled at all. The keen concentration 
needed to assess a new work at all sometimes makes one 
feel, after a first hearing, that though one cannot 
possibly know all about the music (especially if one has 
not studied the score), yet one knows it then, with every 
faculty alert, in a way that one never quite catches 
again. There may be, possibly, a super-normal activity 
of mind in some listeners, which enables them, when 
concentrating mightily on a first hearing, actually to 
divine more of the nature of the work than they would 
at a more leisurely sitting. They may not get more of 
its pure beauty, or of its spiritual value, but.they may, 
I think, know the build of the work with extraordinary 
insight, because of their intense concentration, which 
is often stimulated by the responsibility that a critic 
feels at having to give an opinion about a work on one 
hearing. 

We left the orchestra playing C in A’s rhythm, 
i} inches from the end of side two—a brave, exhilarating 
page, in which the piano comes in whole-heartedly as 
full partner. Before the end of this side the orchestra 








develops, the piano supporting with its triplets in 
octaves, and, just before the end of the side, adopting 
yet another figuration, a darting triplet form. The 
mood thus remains securely held, while the shaping of 
the notation has ample variety. This dies down to a 
much slower pace, and with side three we come to the 
major-key mid-work meditation, where the ’cellos first, 
then others later, shape C, the piano maintaining a 
background of arpeggios. How delicately this variation 
changes the mood! It also brings back B, which has for 
some time been absent (note, with its arrival, the change 
to minor again); and how fittingly is poised here the 
additional weight of feeling that it arouses, the more so 
because of the low strings’ tone-quality. The passage 
is not long, yet its freedom of speech makes it extra- 
ordinarily soothing and impressive, as if it were a whole 
movement. 


One of the pleasures of the work, I said, is anticipa- 
tion. Even as the ’cellos are dreaming away, we know 
what is to come—that chromatic excitement in the 
piano, ending in the high trill, the change to briskness, 
and the orchestra’s bringing B, that so lately was 
crooning to itself apart, into the market-place of major 
key and jogging gait (in the bass, ?-inch from the end of 
side three). The piano prances above for a moment, 
waving it on, and then, just at the end of the side, 
skipping down-scale to develop it, and tripleting B in a 
rollick of mirth—one of the gayest little tunes in all 
music. Notice, }-inch in on side four, the piano’s 
ta-te taa taa repetitions, which give B upside down. 
This development, one would think, might well wind 
up the work ; but there is a surprise, for the new hearer : 
a rather slower section, in which the shape of B is hidden 
in the middle of the piano’s Chopinesque figuration. It 
lasts for less than a score of bars, and then the flute 
takes up B, while the piano goes off, still in six-time, 
on scalic runs; so that, as the orchestra sticks to four- 
time, we have a capital bit of cross-rhythm, until the 
rollicking triplet version of B is heard again, and we 
draw to the swinging end with the enthusiastic pegging 
away at the first four notes of the triumphing B. 

I know of no occasion, and have certainly never 
experienced one, on which this work is unacceptable. 
It has subtleties, one or two of which, as they concern 
inner parts, I have passed over; it has a beautiful 
balance of keys, of major and minor mode, of times, of 
fast and slow speeds, of varied figuration, of piano and 
orchestra ; and its use of three themes—two only, in 
the main body of the music—is elastic, resourceful, and 
full of grace. A, it will be seen, weights the introduc- 
tion, both arousing expectation and filling a part later 
that one did not expect—that of influencing the rhythm 
of C. C gets its best show in the middle, and B dominates 
the end. The changes in the character of the tunes, by 
varied pace and decoration, are always interesting. 
They are never covered up so that they cannot be 
grasped, and they never keep on too long. The eternal 
difficulty of finding the right equation for variety-in- 
unity has here one beautiful solution, among many that 
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composers have found; and it is all done with the 
minimum of fuss, with an orchestra that uses colour, 
but does not make it an end in itself; that plays with 
rhythms, without tiring us of them. If that does not 
bring the work as near perfection as anybody has the 
heart to ask, add that its tunes are jolly good tunes, its 
piano-figuration such as the mature pianist gloats over, 
and its orchestral give-and-take a matter for the 
conductor’s affectionate partnership with the pianist— 






a partnership which seems to me most perfectly illus- 
trated when we listen to Hess, and watch Sir Henry 
on the tip-toe of understanding expectation, bringing 
the band along with her in that magnificently sporting 
finale. That glance of good-fellowship between them, at 
moments when things must go “ just so,” is worth the 
ticket’s price to see. What a grand trio they make— 
old César (I like to imagine) beaming his delighted 
comradeship too. W. R.A. 


GRAMOPHONE CELEBRITIES—XXVIII 
ELENA GERHARDT 


(Continued from page 168) 


LIST OF MME. GERHARDT’S RECORDS 


not included in the current English catalogues 


It is hoped that the following list, together with the Hugo 
Wolf Album (DB1615-1620) and the records contained in the 
main H.M.V. catalogue for 1932 and in the Connoisseur’s 
catalogue, comprises the whole of Elena Gerhardt’s published 
recordings. But experience proves that such lists are never 
wholly accurate or complete, and I await with interest the 
inevitable corrections and additions. All have piano accom- 
paniments except those marked with an asterisk, which are 
accompanied by orchestra. All are sung in German except 
043261. I give single-sided numbers for the pre-war Gramo- 
phone Co. recordings, double-sided for the Aeolian Vocalions, 
since this is the form in which they are familiar to me ; but most 
of the former were later re-issued in double-sided form, and 
most of the latter first appeared in single-sided form. Single- 
sided H.M.V. titles beginning with a 0 are 12-inch, the rest 
10-inch. Vocalion A series 12-inch, B series 10-inch. The 
Columbias, my list of which is probably incomplete, are 10-inch. 


Pre-war H.M.V. (German and English catalogues). Accom- 
panied by Artur Nikisch and recorded in 1907 : 

3760 Der Freund (Wolf). 

3761 Der Schmied (Brahms). 

3762 Ich hab’ ein kleines Lied erdacht (Bungert). 

3763 (a) Wie sollten wir (Strauss). 

(b) Neue Liebe (Rubinstein). 

3764 Heimweh [Eichendorff] (Wolf). 

3765 Und willst du deinen Liebsten sterben sehen (Wolf). 

03113 Verborgenheit (Wolf). 


Accompanied principally by Bruno Seidler-Winkler : 


043198 Wiegenlied (Strauss). 
043199 Ich grolle nicht (Schumann). 
043200 Mondnacht (Schumann). 
043201 Du bist die Ruh’ (Schubert). 
043202 An die Musik (Schubert). 
043203 Sapphische Ode (Brahms). 
043204 Schmerzen (Wagner). 

043258 Du bist die Ruh’ (Schubert). 
*043259 Morgen (Strauss). 

*043260 Schmerzen (Wagner). 
*043261 O del mio dolce ardor (Gluck). In Italian. 
*043262 Verborgenheit (Wolf). 
*043267 Wiegenlied (Strauss). 
2-43397 Verborgenheit (Wolf). 


2-43398 Der Schmied (Brahms). 

2-43399 Ich hab’ ein kleines Lied erdacht (Bungert). 
2-43400 Stdndchen (Strauss). 

2-43401 


Ich grolle nicht (Schumann). 


2-43402 Wiegenlied (Brahms). 

2-43403 O liebliche Wangen (Brahms). 

2-43404 Vergebliches Stdndchen (Brahms). 
2-43405 Wohin (Schubert). 

2-43406 Der Freund (Wolf). 

2-43435 Traum durch die Démmerung (Strauss). 
2-43436 Der Schmied (Brahms). ; 
2-43437 Wiegenlied (Brahms). 

2-43438 Wohin (Schubert). 

2-43439 Der Freund (Wolf). 

2-43440 Stdndchen (Strauss). 

2-43441 Cdcilie (Strauss). 

2-43442 Er ist’s (Wolf). 

2-43444 Sapphische Ode (Brahms). 

2-43445 Heimweh [Eichendorff] (Wolf). 


American Columbia (piano accompaniments) : 


47350 Am Sylvesterabend (Folk-song). 
58246 Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht (Griiber). 
58256 O Tannenbaum (Folk-song). Duet with Max Bloch. 


? Zigeunerbaron Waltz (Johann Strauss). 


Aeolian Vocalion (accompanied by Harold Craxton and Ivor 
Newton) : 
Der Erlkénig (Schubert). 
A02154 Der Nussbaum (Schumann). 
Feldeinsamkeit (Brahms). 
Stdndchen (Strauss). 
Sapphische Ode (Brahms). 
An die Musik (Schubert). 
Im Kahne (Grieg). 
Der Tod und das Madchen (Schubert). 
Der Musensohn (Schubert). 
Morgen (Strauss). 
Cacilie (Strauss). 
B31154 Vergebliches Sténdchen (Brahms). 
Post-war but pre-electric H.M.V. (accompanied by Harold 
Craxton) : 


DA706 


A0216 
A0220 
B3107 
B3112 


Wohin (Schubert). 
Das Lied im Griinen (Schubert). 
Verborgenheit (Wolf). 
Auf dem gritinen Balkon (Wolf). 
Von ewiger Liebe (Brahms). 
DB8484 Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer (Brahms). 
Electrola (German H.M.V.). Double-sided electric discs of 
which the reverse is issued in England in a different coupling: 
In stiller Nacht (Brahms). 
DA770\ Vor dem Fenster (Brahms) =DA835. 
Liebesbotschaft (Schubert). 
DB9174 Litanei (Schubert) =D1462. 
Desmond SHAWE-TAYLOR. 
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CELEBRITY ARTICLES 


Nore By THE Eprror.—A short article, “A Gerhardt 
Recital,” by B. D. Wratten (March 1925, p. 394), and ‘‘ A Note 
on Piano Recording,” by Harold Craxton (April 1925, p. 414), 
are worth looking up again. 

The previous twenty-seven articles on gramophone celebrities 
are scattered through back numbers, any of which are still 
available at Is. each (postage 2d.). Many are well worth 
possessing, others are out of date, and a word about each may 
be useful to our more recent readers. ; 

1. Galli-Curci (James Caskett), June 1923. Historically 

interesting, with classification of records up to that date. 

2. Stracciari (James Caskett), December 1923.  Classifies 
records to that date, with important reference to the 
Fonotipia series. 

3. Dame Melba (T. E. Goodbody), March 1924. Superseded 
by the Rothermel monograph (December 1931 and 
January 1932). 

4. Caruso (Compton Mackenzie), July and September 1924. 
Important, especially in conjunction with the Potter 
monograph (December 1930, January, February, March 
and April 1932). 

5. Chaliapin (Nicolai Nadejin), August 1924. Biographically 

interesting, but of little value with reference to Chaliapine 

records, 

. McCormack (Compton Mackenzie), October 1924. Impor- 

tant, with grading of records up to that date. 

. Sir Henry Wood (Terence E. Goodbody), February 1925. 

Grading of records up to that date. 

8. Gervase Elwes (Terence E. Goodbody), March 1925. 
Important, with grading of all Elwes records. 

9. Sir Landon Ronald (Terence E. Goodbody), April 1925. 
Good, but not of course up to date in grading of records. 

10. Alma Gluck (B. D. Wratten), May 1925. Good. 

11. Frieda Hempel (B. D. Wratten), July 1925. Good. 

12. Rachmaninoff (John F. Porte), August 1925. Not up to 
date. 

13. Eduard Moerike (W. A. Chislett), September 1925. An 
interesting note on this conductor, with grading of his 
Parlophone records to that date. 

14. Heifetz (“‘N.P.,” ie. Alec Robertson), November 1925. 
eA vignette, with grading of Heifetz records to that date. 

15. De Gogorza (Herman Klein), July 1926. Biographical note 
by H.K., with note on the De Gogorza records (Philip 
Marchant). 

16. Battistini (Compton Mackenzie), August 1926. Important 
and fairly complete. 

17. Geraldine Farrar (H. McLenan-Burros), 
Important. 

18. Dr. Weissmann (J. F. Porte), August 1927. Valuable, but 
not, of course, up to date. 

19. Julia Culp (J. F. Porte), September 1927. 

20. Albert Coates (J. F. Porte), December 1927. 
mary of Coates’s recordings to that date. 

21. Tito Schipa (W. 8S. Meadmore), May 1928. 
but no list of records. 

22. William Murdoch (J. F. Porte), September 1928. 
graphical, but not up to date. 

23. Titta Ruffo (H. Walter Legge), October and November 
1928. Important, thorough, and practically up to date. 

24. Alfred Cortot (E. Frankel), March 1930. Worth reading. 

25. Emmy Destinn (W. 8. Meadmore), April 1930. Important 

list of records, (See also additions, September 1930, p. 198.) 

26. The (C. A. Bell), May 1930. Interesting, 
but without critical consideration of the records. 

27. Pablo Casals (M. B. Stanfield), July 1930. Lacks list of records. 
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June 1927. 


Good. 
Good sum- 
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FRENCH RECORDS 


(a) La Comédie aise, Selections from the Repertoire. 
H.M.V. DB4834—42 (fourteen 12in. records, in album). 


(6) Pages Choisies par Sacha Guitry. H.M.V. DB1588-92 
(five 12in. records, in album). 


The former album contains a wonderful collection, and we 
should be grateful to those who thought of recording such 
gems. The selection of scenes is excellent, and most of the 
actors are well known “ Sociétaires de la Comédie Fran-aise,” 
such as Mme. Bartet, Mme. Segond-Weber, Mile. Berthe Cerny, 
Mile. Berthe Bovy, Mile. Madeleine Renaud, M. Albert-Lambert 
Fils, M. Dehelly, M. Dorival, M. Alexandre, and many others. 

The timbre of the voices is so faithfully recorded that I can 
really recognise actors I used to hear at the famous theatre 
many years ago! 

For instance, Mme. Segond-Weber in the famous scene from 
Racine’s Athalie, ‘‘Comment vous nommez-vous?” is the 
ine’ mation of tradition, and such things being recorded so 
pe:.ectly are there for posterity just like the great classical 
pictures ‘we can go and look at on the walls of the Louvre. 

I do not think so highly of Mlle. Berthe Bovy, in the same 
scene, where she is playing the part of Eliacin ; her rhythm is 
very often at fault, but Athalie easily makes up for this little 
defect. 

There is also Corneille’s Polyeucte with Albert-Lambert, 
doyen, the Pauline of Mme. Segond-Weber, another example 
of the great traditions of the house. 

Le Cid with Alexandre and Hervé (whose voices are a little 
too emotional for my liking), Andromaque and Bérénice with 
Julia Bartet and Jeanne Sully, both splendid; Racine’s 
Brittanicus where the Néron of Jean Hervé sounds magnificent. 
In Corneille’s Les Plaideurs with Siblot, Brunot, Croué and 
Dorival we have a first-rate quartet delivering their lines 
beautifully. 

Then Moliére is represented by many glorious scenes such 
as the one in the Fifth Act of L’Ecole des Femmes, ‘‘ Vous 
fuyez l’ignorance.”” Here the Arnolphe of Léon Bernard is 
perfect. Les Femmes Savantes and Amphitryon with Brunot 
and Croué, who are very amusing in the scene “ Cette nuit en 
longeur me semble sans pareille.”” Here, even the slap on the 
face is faithfully recordcd, and at a good pitch! Le Misan- 
thrope where the Céliméne of Mlle. Mary Marquet is specially 
attractive in its simplicity and naturalness. It is a great 
part for Albert-Lambert. 

Les Fourberies de Scapin and the less known Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnac—so charming—with Croué and Pierre Bertin, 
make a disc of the best drélerie of the period. The selection 
from Le Malade Imaginaire is also excellent. 

One of the loveliest of the series is, to my mind, the delightful 
scene from Les Fausses Confidences. Here we have Marivaux 
at his best in the intimate conversation between Dorante and 
Araminthe, admirably rendered by M. Dessonnes and Mlle. 
Berthe Cerny. The extract from Les Trois Sultanes by Favart 
is also delicious for the delicate wit of the eighteenth century. 

To finish, we have the incomparable Barbier de Séville, 
where the Comte Almaviva (M. Dehelly) and Figaro (M. Brunot) 
delight us with Beaumarchais at his best. 

The second album seems to me much more valuable by the 
choice of authors read by Guitry than by the way he reads 
them. Listening to all of them, I could not help thinking of 
Yvonne Printemps being made to listen to Her Master’s Voice 
as the most important part of the records. I could not help 
also feeling like Anatole France in his “ Critique d’un Livre ” 
(“‘ Volonté ” by Georges Ohnet) when he says: ‘‘ Tout ce qu’il 
touche devient aussitot tristement vulgaire et ridiculement 
prétentieux.” But I will not quarrel with this side of the 
records, which can be enjoyed by everyone because of the 
precious material and the lovely recording. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau and Octave Mirabeau (peint par 
lui-méme), DB1588, make a most attractive contrast. Renan 
peint par lui-méme and Le Testament de Renan, DB1589, 
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where the celebrated author of La Vie de Jésus says “ que la 
Volonté de Dieu soit faite,”’ will please a lot of listeners. On 
the other side of the disc the Critique d’un Livre, Volonté, 
to which I referred above, by Anatole France, is the most 
polite and biting bit of criticism that has ever been written— 
our Newman pales beside it. 

Les Associées and Trois Poémes by Goctiges de Porto-Riche, 
DB1590, is the disc I like least, and I think this author might 
have been left out, although I am sure the eulogy of woman in 
Les Associées will be very popular amongst the sex faible. 

A strong contrast is provided by Le Silence of Maeterlinck 
and Les Pensées de Courteline, DB1591. Here we have the 
deepest thoughts of the deep Flemish author opposed to the 
lightest fun of the irresistible French Boulevardier. 

Last, but not least, the Extraits du Journal de Jules Renard 
occupy the two sides of DB1592, where you can find some of 
the most characteristic French philosophy given to you in 
very simple tabloids. 

It seems a pity that the French text and an English trans- 
lation cannot (presumably). be added to complete these albums. 


ANDRE MANGEOT. 


+ + © 


GREEK AND LATIN PRONUNCIATION 


The tradition of the pronunciation of Greek and Latin in the 
Persse School at Cambridge is long established and at any rate 
for thirty years scholars have been turned out who have learned 
to pronounce the words with a regard for the stress and 
intonation of each syllable. Dr. W. H. D. Rouse has been a 
familiar name to me from childhood, but there must be 
thousands of people like myself who have never had a chance 
to hear the Persse method till to-day, when through the 
enterprise of the Linguaphone Institute we have— 

A ten-inch record of The Sounds of Ancient Greek arranged 
and recorded by Dr. Rouse, with a 10-page explanatory leaflet. 

A twelve-inch record of Passages from the Greek Classics 
recorded by Dr. Rouse, with introductory notes and the text 
of the passages from Demosthenes, Sophocles, Homer, and 
Pindar chosen to illustrate the peculiar sing-song declamation 
that he teaches. 

An album of five ten-inch records comprising Dr. Rouse’s 
Latin Course with a cloth-bound text-book, The Direct Method 
Applied to Latin, in which the text of the ten lessons, each 
calculated to last about three-quarters of an hour, is given, 
together with instructions for the teacher and some most 
entertaining pictures for him to copy on the blackboard. 
The conversations between ‘‘ Orbilius ” and three of his pupils 
are admirably recorded, though one of the boys (Tertius) is 
too eager. 

By the end of the course the pupil has learned the Present 
Indicative Active in all conjugations, and a good few Latin 
words too, and is ready to go on to other Readers prepared for 
the Persse School. 

If one, brought up in a different tradition, is not much 
impressed by Dr. Rouse’s reading of Greek, and doubts whether 
the direct method of teaching Latin is the best, he will at least 
agree that these records were well worth the trouble of making 
and should be studied by teachers and amateurs the world 
over. His fear will be that on the uninitiated they might make 
the same impression that The Dubarry’s lessons in the classics 
made upon her; and Dr. Rouse would be the first to deplore 
her opinion, which gets a laugh every night at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, that the classics seem to be either dull or indecent. 

There is nothing indecent about these records. 


c. 8. 


THE REAL HUNGARIAN FOLKSONG 


H.M.V. 


AM1673.—Rossz Feleseg : 
(6) Egy Nagy Orru Boha. 


AM1675.—(a) Meghalok, Meghalok and (5) Szollohegyen 
Keresztul. (a) Kortefa and (+) Viragos Kenderem Elazott. 
Both records from Magyar Nepdalok (arr. Kodaly). Sung 
by Maria Basilides with piano accompaniment by Bela 
Bartok. 


(a) Elkialtom Magamat and 


Hungary is particularly fortunate in that, with the possible 
exception of our own, her folksongs have been collected more 
scientifically and studied with greater care than those of any 
other country in Europe. This is largely due to Bartok and 
Kodaly, thanks to whose efforts some 7,000 peasant songs 
have been housed in the ethnographical section of the Hun- 
garian National Museum, permanently recorded on music 
paper or gramophone records. By means of the system of 
indexing invented by Professor Ilmar Krohn, of Finlangy 
which cannot be described here, the songs have been classified 
by their number of lines, the pitch of their main caesura-nete, 
the number of syllables to their tune-line, and their compagg, 
as well as by the more obvious norms of structure and mode, 
It was thus found possible to reduce them to skeleton formule 
which greatly facilitated their comparative study. 

The fruits of Bela Bartok’s work are available to British 
readers in an exellent translation by M. D. Calvocoressi, 
published by the Oxford University Press under the title of 
** Hungarian Folk Music.” To this work the two records under 
review (Plum Label 10in., issued by Czecho-Slovak H.M.V.) 
form a useful adjunct, as well as doing something to redress the 
balance in favour of the real Hungarian songs, as opposed to 
the more familiar but less ‘ authentic’ cigany performances, 

Bartok divides Hungarian melodies into three categories : 
(a) Old tunes, probably primary airs of the Magyars, possibly 
reflecting an Asiatic (Finno-Ugrian) music culture, sung in @ 


- free rubato, and usually set in a “* gapped ”’ mode (e.g., Kortefa). 


(6) A large group of later tunes, originating in West European 
influences probably transmitted by Czecho-Slovaks, set in the 
Dorian (e.g., Rossz Feleseg) and major scales, and distinguished 
by longer lines and dance rhythms. Several of the songs 
recorded belong to this group. (c) Quite modern tunes in dance 
rhythms, showing various foreign influences in a number of 
cases (e.g., Elkialtom Magamat). 

When Maria Basilides broadcast some of Kodaly’s settings 
from London about two years ago, some of us who are inter- 
ested in the question of folksong settings were anxious to have 
a further opportunity of judging these arrangements. Kodaly 
has neither the reticence nor the uncanny flair, amounting 
almost to inevitability, which make Bartok a unique craftsman 
in this respect. He is rather to be counted amongst those who 
think it necessary to dress up a country wench before presenting 
her in the concert-hall, and will not content themselves with 
merely showing off her figure. In the result his ingenuity is 
at times over-sophisticated, and tends, particularly in the 
livelier songs such as Szollohegyen Keresztul, to obscure the 
tonality by too great a deviation from the mode. He is more 
successful in the slower songs. Meghalok, Meghalok is an 
exquisite achievement. 

Maria Basilides is the ideal interpreter of these songs, and 
Bela Bartok sets the seal of his authority upon the records by 
playing his colleague’s accompaniments. Of the two records, 
AM 1673 is perhaps the one to go for, if you cannot afford both, 
and as Parlophone have already recorded Maria Basilides in 
lieder, it might. be worth their while to include this record: in 
their ‘‘ Music of All Nations.”’ series, which has won my warm 
approval. 
RopNEY GALLOP. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PROMENADE. By Wilfrid Rooke Ley. 
& Co., 6s.) 


It is exceedingly pleasant to promenade with Mr. Rooke Ley 
in the streets of Music, and to meet so intimately the personages 
that adorn them. Behold Dr. Arne directing the music at 
Vauxhall Gardens; the child Mozart composing his first 
symphony in Frith (then Thrift) Street ; Haydn playing his 
joke on the Ladics of St. James’s with the Surprise ; Handel, 
established for life in 57 Brook Street, driving at five in the 
morning to shout under his librettist’s window ‘“ Vot are 
billows?” and returning immediately muttering, ‘‘ Oh, de vave,”’ 
to continue his composition of a new oratorio ; Chopin, lodged 
in a room “ fine and large,’”’ with three pianos, sick with nostal- 
gia, lionised by London, and bored by Lady Byron and British 
orchestral playing—‘‘It is like your turtle soup and your 
roast beef: very English!’’; Liszt receiving a breakfast set 
from the Philharmonic Society for “‘ thumping and partially 
destroying two very fine pianofortes”’; Wagner, taking a turn 
in Oxford Street to laugh at the delicious name of Bumpus ; 
Berlioz arid his tragic Ophelia whom he could neither live with 
nor without, who inspired his Symphonie Fantastique and 
made his life a hell ; romantic Charles Hallé whose ‘“‘ Grand ”’ 
concerts were organised 70 years ago for prosperous Manchester ; 
Taglioni at 70, being feted at the Mansion House by the 
Representatives of Art and Literature. Jullien the Magnificent 
is a rare figure whom many will be delighted to meet for the 
first time. He gave Monster concerts, and attracted his pubilc 
with such vulgarities as the British Armies Quadrilles (with 
programme-notes which Mr. Punch mocked at), but having 
thus secured its attendance and attention, changed his white 
wood baton for one encrusted with jewels and burst into 
Beethoven, the crafty fellow. He. was all for educating the 
public taste, and knew the only way to do it. 

How astonishing to read of the ‘‘foul and hideous horrors ”’ of 


(Methuen 


Traviata, thus described by Mr. Lumley of The Times, with’ 


its “lustful itching story ’ according to another geritleman. 
That was in 1856, and the gossamer tunes of that frail tragedy 
have not lost a thread of their charm, but we do not tear each 
other’s dresses and crush each other’s hats in corridors to see 
Traviata, or any other opera, for that matter. As Mr. Rooke 
Ley suggests, we have more outlets for our emotions nowadays 
than opera, and are more inclined to fight over a film star, 
a tennis hero, or a football match. 

Whoever takes the slightest interest in the story of opera and 
concert-hall during the last century or so should stroll along 
with Mr. Rooke Ley. He will be continually entertained, for 
his companion is a delightful gossip with an easy polished 
manner and a vast acquaintance, 


F ¢ 


THE PROGRESS OF MUSIC. By George Dyson. 
(Oxford Press, 5s.) 


MUSICAL EXPERIENCE. By A. E. F. Dickinson. 
(Duckworth, 5s.) 


I wrote a longish review of Dr. Dyson’s book (which came out 
two months ago), and Satan gat hold upon it, and it was no more 
geen of man—or rather, it will turn up when this second one is 
in print, and it is too late to use it: we can be sure of that. I 
have no copy of it, and some of the things I said have now 
vanished from mind. But the book was well worth reading 
again, and though I must now write more briefly, since another 
good book has come to hand, and time and space press, I will try 
to indicate the nature of both, and why they are worth every- 
body’s. attention. Dr. Dyson writes a sketch: of music’s 
history, tracing it by way of The Church, Castle and Chamber, 


The Stage, The Concert Hall, and Men and Machines. You 
see the plan. The Machines chapter naturally interests us 
first. Dr. Dyson, who has had some experience of broadcasting, 
thinks the B.B.C. is (inevitably, if I take him rightly) becoming 
a box-office competitor for “names.” It might have been so 
much more. The gramophone initiates little, in the way of 
musical trends, fashions or inquiries (but remember the N.G.S., 
and the new Societies, fruitful schemes, if they can be made 
flexible). How many new singers has the gramophone dis- 
covered? 

Music is too cheap now—except in recorded form, where it is 
too dear. Much music has become, as Dr. Dyson neatly puts 
it, “‘the aural counterpart of cheerful decoration.’”’ All the 
more need, therefore, to distinguish between real music and 
mere decoration. (More of this,in September’s Musical Times.) 
But this is not a distinguishing age—or a distinguished one, in 
any form of statesmanship. We get what we will stand, not 
what we “want”: because most people can never know 
what they want—since they don’t know enough about what 
there is to want. Dr. Dyson points out that ‘‘ general opinion 
willinthelongrun . . . return todiscover what is permanently 
worth while.” But the run may be very long and we are in 
the midst of several long runs now. Yet musicians, most 
hopeful of men, aren’t downhearted. After all, music isn’t 
everybody’s meat ; if you are fit for it, it will sooner or later 
get you, or you will get it. It’s like religion: and I don’t 
think a man is born with the one or the other very strongly 
implanted in him. There is a seed, and it may grow ; but it 
may not. See, passim, Chicago. That last chapter has some 
of the best writing about radio that I have seen. There is 
much more to say. It is strange that next to no philosophy 
has been produced about this all-pervading element of life. 
Dr. Dyson’s contribution sharpens wits; and the rest of his 
book proves again how good a guide he is to the life of music. 
There are many ways of writing history, and his has been little 
pursued, You will enjoy it, and find him a good companion. 

Mr. Dickinson, who is a school music-master, and has written 
helpful annotations in the Musical Pilgrim series, is also well 
worth reading. I follow him in the Musical Times, and he 
always has good argument. His book is “for all thinking 
persons.” He shows performers, listeners, critics, teachers 
and composers what is, and what may be, the value of their 
work. Music has no idlers: for all workers this book is good. 
I like Mr. Dickinson’s advocacy of Sol-fa, and his practical 
hints such as that on fingering (p. 121). (If anyone wants the 
simplest formula for consistent piano fingering, it seems to me 
to be this—for R.H. up the board and L.H. down: thumb and 
two next fingers when in the region of the two black keys 
(whether you happen to use the two keys or not) ; thumb and 
three next fingers when in the region of the three black keys. 
I don’t see how you can go wrong, with that. It removes any 
worry about where the thumb goes under or over. Put the 
fingers on first in blocks, before trying to place them separately.) 
Mr. Dickinson’s book is interesting enough to make one want 
to argue, often. That would mean writing another book, so 
Iwon’t. I think he is a little innocent on adjudicating, about 
which I happen to know a good deal, from both before and 
behind the counter, so to speak. Adjudicating has become a 
highly competitive wholesale business ; one hoped it would 
remain a fine recreation. Like other keen business lines, it is 
influenced by clique—push, stunts, ‘“‘names,’’ and the box- 
office. That is not true of all festivals, but it is true of many. 
Yet there is probably asmaller percentage of bad work among 
adjudicators than in any other section of musical labour. 

Mr. Dickinson quotes Mr. Calvocoressi (one of the very few 
men, by the way, who have realised the importance, in 
“* Appreciation,” of a study of bad music), This learned and 
respected international critic ‘strongly advises the unwary 
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to start their musical experience with instrumental music, as 
being the kind of music which it is impossible to appreciate 
except for its musical merits.”” But, as Mr. Dickinson says, 
nothing is safe from vandalism. If you start with programme 
music, supposedly easy, remember that it is more difficult, 
because, besides taking in the story, and appreciating how the 
composer has dealt musically with it, you have also to grasp 
the music’s intrinsic form, if you are to understand it—two 
works of pleasing toil instead of one. How can anybody ever 
grasp music except in terms of music’s life?—which, in its 
essence, has nothing to do with words. We may interpret 
music through similitudes of our life, but it has a life of its 
own, and one only becomes ‘“‘ musical ” when one can find that 
life and “appreciate ” it for its own sake. That, it seems to 
me, is the whole truth about “‘ musical appreciation.” How 
to learn is another matter. 

Mr. Dickinson is bold: he even writes about critics and 
criticism. Again, though there is capital thoughtful stuff 
here, I think he misses some aspects of the funny, sad business 


* * 


ANALYTICAL NOTES 


of criticism. Incidentally, he is on dangerous greund in speaking 
of “ the direct treatment (or should I have said “ treating ’?) 
which sometimes goes on.” I don’t think there is much 
treating, though there are too many unmusical influences, in 
criticism. The chief adverse influence is that most editors 
won’t edit nowadays. And what can be said or done when two 
of the biggest dailies employ as critics men who are in no 
discoverable sense musicians at all? Mr. Dickinson has a good 
word for the I.8.M., and confers on Stewart Macpherson and 
Percy Scholes premature, but overdue, Mus.D. degrees. He 
quotes Priestley, Sybil Thorndike, Dr. Gore, Sir Josiah Stamp, 
Margaret Kennedy, Browning, A. C. Bradley, and several 
others. He reads, thinks, and can communicate: and he is 
modest. No amount of ifs and buts should keep anyone, then, 
from reading him ; and since sensible writing about music is 
still oddly uncommon, I hope you will buy him, and so encourage 
other sensible musicians who have something to say to risk 


making a book. 
W. R. A. 


« 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(The prices refer only to the United Kingdom.]) 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 

DB1764-6 (12in., 18s.).—B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Boult: Eighth Symphony (Beethoven). 

B4273-4 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—New 8.0., conducted by Sargent: 
Othello Suite (Coleridge-Taylor). 

DB1722 (12in., 6s.).—B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Boult : Funeral March (Chopin, arr. Elgar). 

C2465 (12in., 4s.).—Marek Weber’s Orchestra: Puccini Pot- 
Pourri. 

C2467 (12in., 4s.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra: From 
Gluck to Wagner (Schreiner, arr. Weninger). 

DB1751-6 (12in., 36s.).—Menuhin and L.8.0., conducted 
by Elgar: Violin Concerto (Elgar). Score, Novello, 7s. 6d. 


The season is looking up, and there is at least one big 
whoopee this month. The Highth might also be so considered, 
if only by virtue of that astonishing last movement, a monu- 
ment, but only one of a score that Beethoven lavished. I have 
an article ready on this work, for the Re-Views series, so a few 
words, happily of little but pure pleasure, will speed the set of 
records on its way, until we meet for a rather fuller consideration 
of it. There are times when (speaking generally) I am not 
convinced about Dr. Boult’s tempi, but he is a good builder, 
and no trick-player or fancy booster. Note, e.g., the slightness 
of his first rit. where it is marked (bar 43), and the care, without 
faddiness, of the phrasing. He never stops the march, and 
thinks in long phrases, which some of the Continental conductors 
we hear (both in the concert-room and by wireless) maddeningly 
won't. Attack and release are good (the latter often gets 


C 


slack in day-by-day orchestral playing), His exposition is 
clear, clean, reasonable. There is a good level of softness in 
the p tone. You would not call the first movement exciting, 
but it is stimulating. The exposition is repeated, and the 
movement takes two sides. The scherzando second takes 
one. Its quietly dogged good-humour jogs along without 
let or hindrance, just as I like it to. I expect this aspect of 
the work—its determination, and lack of sentiment—stood in 
its way. It was too lightly reckoned, by many. See how 
this scherzando movement suits it; yet on paper it looks odd 
to have no slow one. It might perhaps have been a bit more 
skittish ; it depends on how you read Beethoven’s mood as a 
whole, in the work. I incline to liking Boult’s consistency. 
The Minuet (which occupies side 4 and runs a bit on to 5) 
looks backward in speech, but in size and mood forward. The 
tone is kept wonderfully clear here, and shows up Beethoven’s 
luminous scoring, as it must if the conductor knows his job. 
The horns, in the pp they touch in the Trio, seem to fade too 
much, and the tone appears to fluff. The mark is only p. 
The suavity here is delightfully romantic. The finale is a 
giant’s affair, a marvel of building. It needs half a page, and 
shall have it when I have more space, in an article. The 
conductor has to see that he doesn’t shoot too many bo(u)Its. 
The pace is on the sober side, but there is no harm in that, 
at the start. Life isn’t merely pace (as some conductors— 
and at least one Englishman who gets a lot of work—miss 
recognising). Life is subtlety of balance and interplay in 
rhythm and phrasing. There is a warm wholeness about the 
playing. I commend this finale to everybody (especially to 
those who don’t know the full skill of Beethoven), and the 
three records as a trusty interpretation of the splendid fibre 


of the work. 

“It is at least a change to get away from Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Petite Suite. The Othello music consists of a Dance and 
Children’s Intermezzo (4273), and Funeral March, Willow Song 
and Military March (4274). It was written in 1911, the year 
before he died. It is “ stage-y,’’ and so to the good; but it 
isn’t Shakespeare’s music. The Intermezzo is a charming, 
popular light piece, in the Quilter vein (this implies no copying : 
merely that the type is so well known). The Funeral March 
is bombastic, not eloquent. The solo part of the Song is not 
too well accompanied. These discs, in my copies, did not stand 
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‘up well to fibre. Speaking of funeral marches, and Elgar’s 
arrangement :of Chopin’s, why isn’t Elgar’s own, from Grania 

‘and Diarmid, used and recorded? It is one of the best we have 

- (another good.one is Mackenzie’s, from The Story of Sayid). 
Organists know: both these, and sometimes use them. The 

Elgar, to my mind, is ideal. So, for part of the way, is Chopin’s ; 

‘but the middle section is for them that like it. Boult takes 
the piece at a fair pace. This record is worth hearing for the 
grand richness of. the low wind. Is the A-B-A form a drawback 
in a funeral march, or not? Would it not be better, after the 
musing ‘on mortality, to.offer the balm, and so to end? To be 
drawn back to the earth is hard. 


I have always admired Mr. Weber’s orchestra. It has given 
a great deal of pleasure. Its snippets are only a little spiced 
up, and the orchestra, small though it obviously is, stands 
well, in balance and management, among such combinations. 
‘There is a nice give'‘and take. 

The Schreiner-Weninger is Germanically described as a 
“ chronological pot-pourri.”” It might form the subject of a 
competition, for spotting the tunes, or (an easier one, for 
juniors) the composers. The label, or an envelope, might 
name them. I can never quite make out why people buy 
pot-pourris, but everyone to his taste. The conductor is not 
named. There is not much freedom in the playing, but the 
quality is kind to the ear. (Some firm should advertise its 
discs in these terms, following the cigarette custom.) 

The concerto has the great boon of Elgar’s direction ; and it 
is no small pleasure to mark the youthful zest of Menuhin. 
The most direct question one must put, of course, is: can a 
youth know enough to interpret, as a master, so deep a master- 
piece ?, and the answer may be a strongly qualified negative, 
but a negative it must be. The qualification includes amaze- 
ment at the youth’s skill (I do not know Menuhin’s age, but I 
believe it is under 18). I presume there will be an album 
and notes. Some day we ought to have E.N.’s. I am also 
looking forward to Mr. Maine’s book on Elgar, which will be 
out, I expect, some time about. the New Year. We can’t 
have too many good minds on such big music. The movements 
take respectively four, three and five sides. 

The first thing that strikes me is the remarkable strength of 
the lad. Some of his high notes flute, under my fibre, but they 
never fluff. He is strong rhythmically, too. I think he makes 
rather too heavy going of some of the decoration—as if it were 
material being developed. If you may feel, as on the whole 
I do, that the emotion is not quite purely from within, that 
necd not spoil a lot of your pleasure in the way in which 
the soloist goes it with all his power. Indeed, sometimes 
he is so very much a soloist that I doubt if he has quite realised 
the difference between this and other fiddle concertos, where 
the soloist is an easy top-dog, and everybody knows it—not 
least the composer. The reproduction of his tone will be 
remarked as exceptionally clear and close. I think that, on 
the whole, he lacks variety of method and mental attack. 
The opening of the slow movement, for instance, can be made 
to live in a different world from the first. Is there a more 
lovely, rare other-world than that which side 5 opens to us? 
The composer here gives plenty of time; occasionally one 
thinks he hurries a trifle, elsewhere in his conducting of his 
own work. This evocation is leisurely andsure. The opening 
of the finale sounds too anxious, and the soloist labours his 
semiquavers, in the runs—too evenly. One or two of the 
runs are not quite perfectly slick, and the feeling for the value 
of the wonderful embroidery is not quite sure. But it is, all 
the same, a remarkable feat of fiddling to achieve the music 
with so much clarity and precision as this boy does. I think 
his vibrato would bear pondering by a fine teacher. It seems 
to me-lacking in variety, and one type of vibrato no more 

‘suits all music than one type of collar all countenances. The 
movement, at this first hearing of the discs, seems to hang 


fire. Maybe Menuhin is not quite thinking long enough. A. 


good many of his bars do not give the feeling that every 
‘vital bar must have—of going to some foreseen and easily 


—— 


reachable end; however hard the going may be, one must 
feel the traveller pushing forward from one familiar landmark 
to another, adapting his tread to the divagations of the way. 
Side 9, and of course 10 and 11, with the cadenza, become more 
exciting.. That cadenza remains the greatest wonder of all, 
and I think the boy was stirred by it. Who could help ? 
I wish he had used a real p tone at figure 103 (a third through 
side 11). There is just this lack of subtle variety of tone, 
as of inner communing ; but (always genuine pleasure qualifies 
with the but) there is so much fine ripe fiddling that one can 
well sit back, add the glamour of imagination, and wish the 
youth a long life in which to ripen in heart and spirit. If 
that ripening grows as surely as his fiddling skill, he will be a 
great man; and we all heartily hope he will be. It seems to 
me that the reverberation of the new hall has been improved—- 
by some damping use of cloth, I take it. There can be, | 
imagine, few chambers now so well equipped. The recording, 
then, has every advantage of place and personality, and should 
be conned with delight by all who revere the composer and 
esteem the work, the greatest of all violin concertos. 


COLUMBIA. 
DX380 (12in., 4s.).—Light .Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Raybould: Miniature Suite (E. Coates, arr. Fletcher). 
LX174-8 (12in., 30s.).—Szigeti and British Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Walter: Violin Concerto (Beeth- 


oven). 


Mr. Coates’s suite comprises Children’s Dance, Intermezzo, 
and Scéne du Bal. The point of “arr. Fletcher ”’ is not clear. 
I should have thought Mr. Coates, so skilful an orchestrator, 
would have arranged his music himself. It is in the good 
Sullivan-German tradition, with a welcome infusion of the 
French ballet spirit. The blend-as-before agreeably reminds 
us that we can do this sort of thing as well as any foreigner, 
and the stage-countryside of it better. . 1 doubt if most English 
people realise how poor is the mass of foreign popular music, 
apart from the comic opera stage. A light, crisp recording 
provides the right limelight for these scenes. 

The concerto is an unexpected pleasure. Szigeti is one of 
the best-graced violinists, and in some kinds of music I doubt 
if he has a superior. It would be good to compare him in the 
severer classics with a man like Busch. For some tastes there 
may be a tiny flavour of sentimentalising and over-refinement 
in Szigeti, in such a work as the Brahms; I have heard it 
charged. I don’t think this need put anyone off: certainly 
it should not make them miss hearing the richness he shows in 
this work. It dates from 1806—about Fourth Symphony 
time. The movements take five, three and two sides. The 
cadenzas are Joachim’s. That opening drum-bar is a wonder- 
fully simple ‘‘Open Sesame.’’ It pervades the movement. I 
am at once taken with the warmth of the orchestral tone. 
The soloist’s, in the early high work, may sound a trifle thin, 
but I like its tensity. The matter of the movement is fully 
expounded (second theme, bar 43, 1;ins. in, and end of tutti 
at just over 2lins. in, bar 77). You may care to notice that, 
besides the drum-figure, of which so much use is made, the 
passage immediately following the second subject (at bar 51 : 
the minor-mode form of that tune) is accompanied in the 
lower strings by triplet figures, which the soloist makes play 
with later. The development does not technically begin 
until just over two-fifths of the way through (near the end of 
side 2, after the soloist’s trill), but the shaping of the earlier 
portion is so nobly broad that there is no feeling of our being 
held off. The playing in this development, the music of 
which is curiously reticent, in fine serenity, gives a striking 
colour to the whole, unusual in a robust first movement. 
With the last chord of side 3 we are at the recapitulation, To 
my mind the root of the movement’s feeling is admirably found. 

The slow movement has equal dignity, in still quieter 
communing. The clarinets, bassoons and horns join the 
strings in giving a lovely bloom to the fruit of the composer’s 
meditation. The fourfold presentation of the one theme is 
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diversified by the short interlude led into at bar 40, an inch 
in on side 7: just the desired relief, with no disturbance, even 
of key. It may be noted that the figure in bar 3 of the move- 
ment (G, E, B, C sharp) is introduced again at bars 310-3 of 
the finale. It might also be regarded as a tiny coineidence 
that in the opening notes of the finale we have, withsoloist and 
’cellos, another insistence on a four-note figure such as that 
which the drum established in the first movement ; though it 
is not here pursued as was that fundamental force. The G minor 
theme (side 9, 2jins. in, bar 127) makes a delightful light 
romantic interlude. This finale, though gay, does not get too 
boisterous ; the measure of the work’s breadth and weight is in 
it. I am sure the beautifully recorded music will be prized, 
both for the spirit of Beethoven it enshrines and for the 
fineness of the spirit in the performance. 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 
CA8105 (12in., 4s.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Pfitzner : Overture to Oberon (Weber). 

CA8106 (12in., 4s.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted 

by Strauss: Overture to The Magic Flute (Mozart). 

The delicacies of Oberon take an almost ideal shape, without 
preciosity, which may so easily creep in. I should like to hear 
the strings run more clearly, when the wind is bursting forth, 
in the middle of side 1. There is a creamy pp to relish. The 
clarinet solo, followed by fiddle (ending side), is so affectionately 
stroked that it loses rhythm a trifle: but this is all very 
gentle, ear-winning work, with some lack of devil in the ff. 
The tone doesn’t come bouncing out at you as it does in some 
of the other records of the day. I’m not sorry to be a little 
removed from the blasts. The attack pleases well. Maybe 
Pfitzner labours a bit. More electric the effects might be, 
and perhaps should be. On the non-shocking side, the record 
is worth trying. Strauss’s Mozart, in the symphonic line, 
has been disappointing, but he makes a capital Flute record, 
mellow and yet youthful, as the music must sound. There is 
a moment or two of slackish rhythm, which pulls us up, 
apparently for the instruments’ sake, in clear speaking. This 
should not be necessary. Though one feels the players are on 
their toes, the recording, for once, does not quite convey the 
mountain-top spirit. 


DECCA. 
K643 (12in., 2s. 6d.).—New State Symphony Orchestra: 
Polovitzian Dances, from Prince Igor (Borodin). 
Half a crown’s good worth of piquancy and pep, played, 
one feels, with an interesting blend of delicacy and swagger. 
The rhythm is not allowed to bulge, as in some performances. 


PARLOPHONE. 

R1321-2 (10in., 5s.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 

conducted by Weissmann : Suite Ballet (Popy). 

E11216-7 (12in., 8s.).—Same Orchestra: Selection from 

Roussalka (Dvorak). 
E11218 (12in., 4s.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Weissmann: Overture to Rienzi (Wagner). 

I don’t think the Berliners do themselves any good by 
playing what I venture to characterize again as poppycock. 
I always have believed that when a fine band plays poor 
music, it tarnishes itself. Perhaps this music is no worse than 
a great deal of other time-whiling stuff: -but there is neither 
a headache nor an originality in a barrel of it. So let it go, 
with a hey nonny no, and a word as to the recording, which 
is as good as the rather awful orchestration will let it be. . I 
whip off this tin-pot stuff with a much brighter spirit, for here 
is a generous sample of a Dvorak opera that we may never 
hear in this country. Roussalka is a late work, written only 
four years before Dvorak died, and produced at Prague in 
1901. There are ten operas, but neither a Complete Opera 


Book nor an Opera Goer’s Complete Guide says a word about 
one of them. That is the way a man like Dvorak is treated. 
It makes one angry. We badly need a good book on him. 
The opera is described by Grove as “ a tragic legend,” ‘‘ remark- 


C2 


ably poetic,” and the favourite, with his countrymen, of al 
the composer’s works in this kind. The opening quiet music 
is certainly winsome, and the beginning of side 2 is enchanting. 
The music given here is partly pure Czech, and to a smaller 
degree draws on the good old stock-pot of Southern Europ2an 
operatic style. But the quality of the opera can only be 
gauged by hearing it as a whole, and I suppose the best way is 
to look out for its radio performance from Prague. Judging 
by these samples, even’a hearing in Czech should give very 
lively pleasure. Surely singers might take heart and record 
one or two of the songs; from this and other likeable operas? 

The Berlin Philharmonic, which this year attains its jubilee, 
and which had the glory of Nik'sch’s conductorship for half 
that time, gives us a solid, impressive Rienzi (Dresden, 1842 : 
England, 1879: slow but sure). From Rienzi’s prayer (the 
opening air, an inch in), through the sequential big-bow-wow 
stuff that derived largely from the operatic heroics of the past 
(last inch of side 1), into the Roman war-cry (end of the side), 
working the prayer theme into the Allegro, and then im- 
mediately following with the bustling rally of the people’s 
tribute of joy to Rienzi (with the trotting triplets in the 
accompaniment), and the utilisation of this in working up 
suspense and excitement, the overture is a grand old sample of 
Wagner feeling his way through noise and dust to mastery : 
all recorded with discretion ; the suggestion, rather than the 
taking advantage, of the music’s B. Y. P.-ishness—as it was 
about 1840. 

W. R.A. 





INSTRUMENTAL 
PIANOFORTE. 
My ewe-lamb this month (so far) is H.M.V.’s C2466 (12in., 
4s.), on which Poldi Mildner plays Arabesques on Themes of the 


Waltz ‘‘ Blue Danube”’ (J. Strauss, arr. Schulz-Evler). The 
only familiar name here is Johann’s, and after a bit even that 
gets hazy in the swirl of the misty arabesques. Why anyone 
should want to do this I can’t conceive (privately, I call it 
damn silly); but if done it must be, this seems as frisky a way 
as any. Most of the tone comes off rather hardly, but the 
silver rain is softer. 
VIOLIN. 

Alfredo Campoli plays Elgar’s La Capricieuse and Salut 
@amour on Decca F3174 (10in., ls. 6d.). The latter, so often 
the prey of the rubato-robber, is simply enough played, except 
for one odd pause, and some hurrying-and-dragging towards the 
end. It would please anyone to whom the melody is dear. 
The skittishness of the other piece is pleasantly, if convention- 
ally, conveyed. The tone, on a rather monotonous level, 
is very smoothly recorded. The pianist is comfortably 
heard. 

Elman’s trifles are a Valse Sentimentale (Schubert, arr. 
Franko) and the old Trdwmerei by Schumann (H.M.V. 
DA1144, 10in., 4s.). He poises them for complete admiration, 
with quiet taste. If you like the music, you will not, I think, 


find it more sweetly served. 
W. R. A. 
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Be ee ed 
SONG AND CHORAL 


Just two years and a month ago Parlophone issued half-a- 
dozen records by The Choir of St. Margaret’s Church, Lee, with 
organ. Here are three more, R1326-8 (10in., 7s. 6d.), and 
these are, as were the others, as good hymn records as we're 
likely to get, perhaps except from Windsor, until choral record- 
ing improves. I am ready to swear to some (however slight) 
distortion here. When will someone try systematically more 
natural choral recording, more like the bigger-scale recording ? 
The two or three examples we have had of less full recording 
were glaringly successful. Anyhow, these records as they stand 
would almost interest the most apathetic; certainly every 
choirmaster, and if possible,every choir, should hear them. 
(They must take them, however, with the reservation that in 
actual hymn-singing, in churches and other places ‘‘where they 
sing,” anything the congregation can’t fit in with must be 
ruthlessly scrapped.) I will notice only what might easily be 
passed over, something which is yet none too common even in 
good solo singing. I mean the real expression of the words, 
yet without exaggeration, or affectation, or making havoc of 
the music. Perhaps still more ‘interpretation’ would be 
possible without loss of dignity, but, heaven knows what these 
records have is notable. I will only offer two criticisms: better 
starting if possible (though theirs is not ragged) ; and a shorter 
Amen is better. Between the three records there is little to 
choose apart from individual preferences. Perhaps O come, all 
ye faithful (Adeste, fideles), with its descants (lovely trumpet-like 
top A’s),on R1326, is the best; after that, How sweet the Name 
of Jesus sounds (Reinagle), on R1328. The others are: Jeru- 
salem the golden (A. Ewing), R1326; Praise, my soul, the King 
of Heaven (Goss) and Hark, hark, my soul (Smart), R1327; 
I heard the voice of Jesus say (Dykes), R1328. Well as this last 
is sung, it is a pity the opportunity was missed of recording 
it to the lovely old English tune in the English Hymnal. 

The B.B.C. Choir has also recorded Jerusalem the golden, 
with organ, in the Central Hall, Westminster (Columbia 
DB934, 10in., 2s. 6d.). This must be classed among the best 
hymn records. It is almost irreproachable, if rather rigid and 
heavy. Our Blest Redeemer (Auber and Dykes) is still better. 

Decca have added to their very distinguished roll of singers 
one of the very best sopranos of to-day, Maggie Teyte, on 
M425 (10in., 2s. 6d.). In most respects superbly done, much of 
the time J can hardly distinguish a word ; which is surprising, 
for Miss Teyte is a real singer. If criticism should be con- 
structive, one might suggest that a little management by 
everyone concerned would probably put this right. It is a 
little disappointing that this record contains only What is done, 
you never can undo, from The Lilac Domino (Cuvillier), and 
Deep in my heart, dear, from The Student Prince (Romberg). 
Every sensible musician is only too glad to recognize continued, 
even revived, interest in good light music. As Sir Henry 
Hadow has said: “It is wrong to assume that good music 
means a kind of music. People do not say that good meat 
means beef and not mutton.” But surely for every musician 
it should be a matter of conscience to see that due attention 
is given to all good music—including the higher types—the 
more beefy music. These two very effective excerpts are, with 
the above reservations, superbly done, and with an excellent 
orchestra, I should guess the full one. 


I, for one, am grateful to that ‘‘ Traditional Ballad Singer ”’ 
of Ulster, Richard Hayward, for preserving for us the best 
popular nineteenth-century songs, obviously as faithfully as 
the older “folk” songs. Decca F3165 (10in., 1s. 6d.) has 
Maggie Murphy's Home, a delightful song, and Won’t you buy 
my pretty flowers ? which the younger readers may need telling 
is genuinely “‘ pathetic.” It is an object lesson to hear how 
much more telling this is when left to speak for itself. 


Gentlemen, the Prince is a set of patriotic verses by Dr. 
Alington to Men of Harlech. It is well and strongly (and very 
loudly) sung by Raymond Newell and Chorus, with orchestra, 
on Columbia DB931 (10in., 2s. 6d.); as also Knights of the 
King, a rousing march song by Ketelbey. The closest affinity 
of this is with Sullivan. Newell’s diction would profit by some 
attention. 


The Forty Stars constitute a ‘‘ Male Chorus” which has 
recorded two tenor-and-bass duets, Watchman ! what of the night / 
(Sarjeant) and The moon has ravsed her lamp above (from The 
Lily of Killarney, by Boucicault, Oxenford, and Benedict), on 
Columbia DX 933 (10in., 2s. 6d.). It is not easy to see the point 
of this, for if the object was yet more noise, it is not actually as 
loud (played with steel) as some solo records—perhaps Newell’s, 
for instance. Perhaps it is for the sake of the ensemble tone, 
and in that respect it has its quality. In its way, it is well 
carried out, excepting a little raggedness once or twice when 
strict time is varied. But the piano is, of course, impotent. 


Alfred Piccaver (tenor) is in the conjunctive mood this 
month, with Because (d’Hardelot) and Until (Sanderson), 
Decca M426 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Actually Because is one of the 
best things he’s done yet—which doesn’t suggest that his titles 
have greatly impressed us yet! The magnificence of his voice 
is instanced here in at least one ‘‘ middle C ”—an extraordin- 
arily strong note, for a real tenor. On the other hand, he 
doesn’t seem to be making full use of his upper register. 

Robert Easton (bass) has never been better (unless perhaps 
in some better song) than on Broadcast Twelve 3241 (1s. 6d.). 
His songs are Boys of the Old Brigade (Weatherly and Barri) and 
Boots (Kipling and McCall). He really does make Boots 
achieve its almost maddening representation. The melody 
and harmony may be trite, but McCall] has got the rhythm 
of it. By the way, Easton’s regiment seems to have been 
served with clogs, and his diction is not always perfect. 

Everybody must know that splendid, swaggering march, 
Sons of the brave (Bidgood), whether they know it by name or 
not. El Abanico (Javaloyes) is almost as familiar, and is 
another first-rate marching song, with facetious words and an 
infectious tune. Peter Dawson (bass-barytone) is at his best 
in these (H.M.V. B4267, 10in., 2s. 6d.), and is perfectly sup- 
ported by Orchestra and Male Chorus. 


On the other hand, two songs of the highway by Peirse 
Duncombe, Roads and The open road, haven’t the life of 
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Dawson’s songs, and neither words nor music have anything 
to say. Frederick who sings them on Parlophone 
R1317 (10in., 2s. 6d.), has a good voice, which might with 
advantage be firmer and would probably benefit by more 
produetion. His diction also needs care. Orchestral accom- 
paniments are very well done. 

There is a very alluring record, Parlophone R1318 (10in., 
2s. 6d.), of the Serenade from Frasquita (Arkell and Lehar), by 
Robert Naylor (tenor), with orchestra. With it is one of the 
best recordings of Somewhere a voice is calling (Eileen Newton 
and Arthur Tate). 

Another record of the same song, a rather better one except 
for certain very highly coloured effects, is Pamachord 25285 
(10in., 1s. 6d.), by Frank Munn, a pronouncedly Irish tenor, 
with Male Trio and orchestra. With it goes a very sentimental 
song, I'll take you home again, Kathleen. 

Finally, completely depraved tastes are catered for by 
George Baker (barytone), ‘“‘ with quintet accompaniment,” 
who sings Silver threads among the gold (O’Donnell) and Rock 
me to sleep, Mother (Danks), and sings them all too well (Decca 
¥F3164, 10in., Is. 6d.). 

May I ask certain companies to avoid sticking labels on 
records, or printing labels, in such a way that important words 
are illegible, if only out of consideration for reviewers, who are 
expected to give titles correctly. 


C. M. CRABTREE. 





OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano) and GERHARD HiscH 
(baritone).—Duets, Reich ’mir die Hand, mein Leben from 
Act 1 of Don Juan (Mozart) and Bei Maunem welche 
Liebe fithlen from Act 1 of The Magic Flute (Mozart). 
In German. Orch. acc. under Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. 
R1320, 2s. 6d. 


SABETH OHMS (soprano).—Command yourself, Mignon 
and Did I not know a girl P from Der Rosenkavalier (Richard 
Strauss). In German. Orch. acc. under Manfred Gurlitt. 
Decca-Polydor CA8108, 12in., 4s 


LEILA BEN SEDIRA (soprano).—Waltz Song from Romeo 
and Juliet (Gounod, Barbier, Carre) and Waltz Song from 
Mireille (Gounod, Mistral, Carre). In French. Orch. acc. 
Parlo. R1323, 2s. 6d. 


JOSEF SCHMIDT (tenor).—Fickle Fortune from 1001 Nights 
(Joh. Strauss—Biirger-Leopold Hainisch) and Yes, on my 
honour from The Gipsy Baron (Joh. Strauss). In German. 
Orchestra of the State Opera House under Dr. Weissmann. 
Parlo. R1330, 2s. 6d. 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Speak to me” of love¥(Lenoir, 
Grau) and A Waltz Dream (Oscar Straus, Dérmann, 
Jacobson). In German. Orch. acc. under Franz Schon- 
baumsfeld. Parlo. RO20199, 4s. 


FRANK TITTERTON (tenor).—Flower Song from Carmen 
(Bizet) and Lend me your aid from La Reine de Saba 
(Gounod). In English. Orch. acc. Broadcast Twelve 
3240, Is. 6d. 


HEDDLE NASH (tenor).—Plume in the summer wind and 
In my heart all are equally cherished from Rigoletto 
(Verdi, English words Macfarren). In English. Orch. 
acc. Columbia DB932, 2s. 6d. 


WALTER GLYNNE (tenor).—Such was life in my youth 
and with GARDA HALL (soprano) Who tied the knot ?P 
from The Gypsy Baron (Joh. Strauss). Orch. acc. H.M.V. 
B4271, 2s. 6d. 


Emmy Bettendorf and Gerhard Htisch.—When two singers 
of this calibre combine to offer their simple tribute at the 
altar of Mozart we may make pretty sure that the gift will 
be worthy of the master whom they wish to honour. In the 
whole range of his operatic treasures there are none that enjoy 
a greater popularity than these duets from Don Giovanni and 
The Magic Flute. Played, sung, whistled, and hummed as 
they have been for nearly a century and a half, there is no 
music better known on the face of the globe, nor any that is 
better loved. In this country we have been used to hearing 
them sung in Italian more than in German, but really that makes 
no difference to the sum total of the charm that they exercise 
when rendered, as they are here, with unaffected grace and 
feeling. If there be a solitary loophole for criticism it is to be 
found, I think, in a tendency to over-seriousness in the tone 
and manner of the Don Juan, It seems to me that the darker 
colour of voice might well have been reserved for the reflective 
passages of Papageno, when for once he comes out of his 
comic shell and shows us that he is a philosopher as well as 
a@ bird-catcher. In the scene with Zerlina he is making love 
to a coquette and ought not to be too solemn; but his singing 
is fascinating enough, anyhow, to overcome all her scruples, 
while in both duets the voices blend delightfully. How divinely 
Emmy Bettendorf executes her share need hardly be stated. 
Her vocal colour is just right in both cases and there is not a 
suspicion of seeking after effect anywhere. Her phrasing, 
like that of Gerhard Hiisch, betokens the true artist. Hence 
the unalloyed joy of listening to such familiar gems for the 
thousandth time when performed and recorded in _ this 
faultless manner. 

Elisabeth Ohms.—Excerpts from Der Rosenkavalier are not 
easy to discover nor easy to arrange, but when they do emerge 
they are very welcome and make us more than ever grateful 
that an uncertain quantity like Richard Strauss should have 
given the world such an undeniable masterpiece. Here are 
two—the two—pessimistic but lovely commentaries uttered 
by the Marschallin upon the fading joys of life and beauty, 
the inevitable advancing age and slow decay, that await even 
the grandes dames of the eighteenth century Austrian noblesse. 
There is a vein of sadness running through this music that has 
its exact counterpart in the poignant tones of Elisabeth 
Ohms, and that constitutes her an ideal singer for the part. 
The breadth and dignity of her style, the pathos of her 
expression, the musical charm of her phrasing, all are equally 
brought out by this admirable record, wherein may also be 
noted many masterful touches of orchestral colouring due to 
the skilful hand of Manfred Gurlitt. 

Leila ben Sedira.—I recollect having to say very nice things 
about a previous record of this young lady’s—for young she 
must be with a voice of such juvenile freshness of timbre. This 
she continues to possess, together with a neat, well-trained 
technique and considerable animation of style. She might, 
perhaps, have been allowed to sing both her valses a trifle 
faster. Both Patti and Melba used to adopt the tempo 
taught them by Gounod himself in the Roméo air, and that 
was decidedly quicker. On the other hand, neither of them 
sang it in the original key (G), because they found it too high 
for them; they always did it in F. This singer manages the 
higher key very comfortably. Her neat, facile vocalization 
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enables her to do entire justice to the much more difficult 
valse from Mireille, and she sings it with exactly the extra 
ornamentation that Gounod wrote for Emma Nevada, which 
not every soprano can do either. Altogether, therefore, this 
may be considered an exceptional record of its kind and 
consequently an interesting one. 

Josef Schmidt.—An. excellent Viennese tenor, whose name 
must by now be getting fairly well known over here. He sings 
Johann Strauss as though he enjoyed doing it; and small 
blame to him, say I. The two airs from Der Zigeunerbaron 
form a capital contrast, though both, of course, are based 
chiefly on waltz rhythms. Fickle Fortune is characteristically 
melodious in the genuine Strauss vein ; the other begins with 
a bold phrase in quasi-patter style, then merges into the 
inevitable 3-4 measure, and winds up—according to the 
present singer—with a splendid high C from the chest. He has 
a clear ringing voice, with only a shade too much nasality here 
and there, while his style is at once manly, elegant, and 
telling. His diction, too, is beyond praise, every word being 
distinct. 

Richard Tauber.—The first of these songs seems to be in 
need of a sequel. What does the young lady say to Herr 
Tauber when he asks her to speak to him of love? (he calls it 
Glick ; the French version, which is the original, I believe, 
calls it Amour). Well, what can she say? We can only guess, 
and at that point we must leave it—hoping for the best. 
Meanwhile the popular tenor can go on asking for so long as 
his enticing tones will permit him, and when they cease to 
do so the gramophone will doubtless continue to do it for 
him. The record is a good one; the tunes are tender, sweet, 
and engaging; and, if some may not care for the falsetto 
ending to Lenoir’s ditty, they will find ample compensation 
for it in the robust, jolly finale that winds up the Oscar 
Straus. 

Frank Titterton—What can only be described as the 
atmosphere of the theatre, the magic touch of the actor who 
lives his part, is about needed to impart the requisite dramatic 
quality to these operatic pieces. They are smoothly sung, and 
all that, and the vocal technique in both is creditably sure ; 
and yet there is a something lacking—the something that 
belongs to the stage and not to the oratorio platform. In 
days gone by the oratorio soloists were mostly opera singers. 
In very few instances was it the other way about. To a certain 
extent I think these airs should be acted in front of the micro- 
phone, not necessarily with gesture, but better perhaps with 
than without, as I have observed Italians do when speaking at 
the telephone. ‘“‘ More life!’ That’s it. More life; even 
when the record costs only the reasonable sum of eighteen- 
pence ! 

Heddle Nash.—A good dea] of the missing quality just referred 
to is present in these hackneyed Rigoletto airs, which, having 
been practically done to death by the foreigners, are now being 
steadily revivified by the English tenors. The stage has cer- 
tainly done much for Mr. Heddle Nash, and—but no, I am 
not called upon to make comparisons. I will merely remark 
that his style has undeniably gained in freedom and energy, 
his voice in resonant power, minus amplification. There 
remains now for him to cultivate charm, refinement, and 
delicacy of expression—the things that make the real artist— 
and a shade more distinction as well as distinctness in his 
enunciation. 

Walter Glynne and Garda Hall.—Here is a third English 
tenor whereof better things may one day be expected—and 
predicted. Only this one will learn that he cannot prosper 
for ever on a voix blanche. It becomes too tedious after a 
while. At the first sound of the duet I fancied it was Miss 
tarda Hall who had begun. Then I recognized my error ; 
and soon the lady convinced me of it with her own pure notes. 
Her companion’s words are much distorted. And is the style 
really supposed to be the Viennese cachet of Johann Strauss— 
extra sec? 

HERMAN KLEIN. 





Listeners’ Corner 

The chance of meeting listeners in large numbers face to 
face and of putting in a good word for the gramophone side cf 
home entertainment was too good to be missed, and under the 
wings of Columbia I have begun a sort of gramophone tour 


’ with recitals in a dozen towns somewhat on the lines of the 


recitals which I helped to give in the Columbia hot-house at 
Olympia during the Radio Exhibition. Hastings, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Sheffield and Leicester will have been visited before 
these lines appear, and I shall be at Birmingham on November 
2nd, Manchester on the 4th, Newcastle on the 8th, Glasgow 
on the 10th, Edinburgh on the 12th, Huddersfield on the 14th, 
and Leeds on the 17th. 

Already there have been some charming encounters which 
have made me more than ever glad that I fell in with the 
Columbia Company’s scheme and was lured out into the open. 
From the shy obscurity of a B.B.C. studio it is impossible to 
convey to unseen listeners more than a shadow of the pleasure 
that a gramophone or radio-gramophone offers to its owners, 
and much as I flinch from talking to a sea of faces I have been 
aware that a large proportion of each audience is only accus- 
tomed to hear gramophone records through its radio loud- 
speaker and has still to be convinced that the choice of pro- 
gramme is the incalculable boon denied to the exclusively 
radio listener. 

This point has been well driven home by my recitals, though 
I swear that I have tried to suit every taste. On one occasion 
a gentleman in the front row pleaded for a continuation of the 
Mengelberg T'annhduser Overture, of which we had heard the 
first side, and when he got it rose hurriedly and left the building, 
knowing by instinct that the next record would probably be 
Flanagan and Allen in Oi. On another occasion two enthusiasts 
of 18 insisted on escorting me in my car from Hastings to 
Brighton to show me the road, and after discoursing on the 
merits of Elgar and Sibelius were deposited quite contented at 
midnight in Brighton to find their way back home by train 
next morning. There you have the younger generation at its 
best and finest. 

From this month’s B.B.C. post-bag, I think others may be 
as much touched as I was by these three specimens :— 

(a) ‘‘ Dear Sir,—I do enjoy your gramophone records very 
much. But as I am an old farmer and-enjoy old songs I 
should like if you could to play two old records which are sung 
by Mr. Robert Radford Bass, T'he Diver and In Cellar Cool, an 
old drinking song. Wishing you the best of luck, I am, yours 
truly, An Admire. Try and play them on October 19, please.” 
Follow two rows of crosses ! 

(6) ‘‘ lam writing to tell you that my Daddy used to listen to 
you both in London and Paris only I am writing to tell you 
that my Daddy has passed away only he would not miss you 
for the world if Dad was in the garden he used to say to me, 
Please come and call me when Mr. Crissie Stone comes and one 
day when Daddy was extra poorly when he herd your voice one 
the wirless his face was covered with smiles a thing he had not 
laughed for ages and said good old Crissie and again he said 
good old crissie. well will you please play on the records on 
the wirless on friday the following is I lost my Hart in Hidle- 
berg and Marta and Somebody loves you. Please excuse more 
with love yours truly ri 

(c) ‘* The following is a quotation from an essay of one of 
my girls on Wireless : ‘ Every week Mr. Stone goes to America 
to broadcast his Columbus records.’ I felt that you would very 
much like to share this piece of humour besides being able to 
enjoy it thoroughly yourself.—Your sincerely, 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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BAND RECORDS 


Three of the four new issues from the H.M.V: Company 
are records of actual events ; C2470 and C2471 are 12in. records 
made at the National Band Festival held at Crystal Palace 
on Saturday, October Ist last, after the championship had 


been decided. Mr. J. H. Iles, the 
Father of the Crystal Palace Cham- 


rather a fragment of it—included and hope it will spur some 
band to give us new recordings of some of the older Sousa 
marches, particularly Manhattan Beach, The High School 
Cadets, and The Corsican Cadets. 

An unusual Brass Band Record is Decca F3162, containing 
the popular Stdéndchen by Heykens and The Wedding of the 
Rose by Jessel, played by Wingate’s Temperance Band. Neither 
of these pleasant trifles sounds at all likely for arrangement for 
brass. It must be admitted at once that there are few bands 
with a sufficiently delicate and light touch to get the best 
effect that is possible. Wingate’s Temperance Band is one of 
the few, and to hear this record will be a revelation to many 
musicians who are not familiar with the best that is obtainable 
from the purely brass medium. Particularly admirable is the 
delicate but firm attack of the cornet soloist in the staccato 
passages which are played piano, equally fine is some of 
the fliigelhorn playing, while a high, soft and fairly long held 

soprano cornet note at the end is 
delightful. Intending purchasers 





pionship Contests, conducts the 
selected Massed Bands and secures 
from them very fine performances, 
particularly when the unwieldy 
size of the bands is considered. 
What impresses me most, however, 
is the realism of the atmosphere. 
Most of all is this apparent on 
C2471. On one side we have 
Batiste’s Andante in G. As soon 
as the needle enters the first grooves 
there is an air of hushed expectancy. 
We are conscious of a huge crowd, 
most of whom seem to be holding 
their breath; a cough or two is 
heard and a little muttering, but 
even this seems to be sensed rather 
than heard; then we hear a voice 
(Mr. Iles?) ask the question 
“Ready ?”’; the band starts and 
we still feel conscious of the 
presence of a crowd; finally the 
crowd lets itself be heard in an 
uproar of applause. On the other 
side we have Abide with me, and 
the sensations at the opening are 
similar, but at the end we ‘“ hear ”’ 
a respectful and appreciative silence 
before the inevitable chatter breaks 
out, which is even more impressive 
than the applause at the end of 
the other side. C2470 contains the 
Hallelujah Chorus, Praise my Soul, 
and Edwinstone. 

The third record (B4256) is a 
further souvenir of the Alder- 


Parlo. R1320. 


B4254. 


R1992-3. 





A SELECTED LIST 


(excluding major works) 


Emmy Bettendorf and Gerhard Hiisch, 


Choir of St. Margaret’s, Lee, Parlo. R1326-8 
Massed Bands, H.M.V. €2470-1. 
Ferdy Kauffmann’s Orchestra, H.M.V. 


Edith Lorand’s Viennese Orchestra, Parlo. 


Richard Crooks, H.M.V. DA1283. 
Will Fyffe, Columbia DX381. 

Noel Coward, H.M.V. B4269-70. 

Greta Keller, Decca F3184. 

Jack Payne’s Band, Imperial 2760. 

** The Old Brigade,’? Columbia DX379. 
** Show Boat,’ Brunswick 111-4. 


are warned to try this record care- 
fully before purchasing as one of 
the two copies I have heard is a 
very bad ‘swinger,’ and it is 
difficult to imagine a record in 
which a ‘swinger’ will have a 
more painful effect. 

Broadcast 3245 contains Classica 
Selection, played by the Welsh 
Guards Band. I am getting a bit 
sick of these arrangements in 
which we waltz from, say, Handel’s 
‘* Largo’ to a Liszt ‘‘ Rhapsody,” 
or from the ‘“‘ Toreador Song’”’ to 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Spring Song,’’ quite 
arbitrarily and without rhyme or 
reason. For those who are not sick 
of them, however, this is a good speci- 
men of its kind, and is well played. 

The Grenadier Guards Band plays 
Songs of Scotland (Col. DB942) and 
Songs of Ireland (Col. DB941). 
These are tuneful selections of 
national songs, and being on 
ten-inch records, will be wel- 
comed by those who do not want 
the longer and dearer twelve-inch 
selections published some time ago. 
The band, as usual, is in first-class 
form, and the recording is splendid. 
Particularly do I like the playing 
of that grand song ‘“‘A hundred 
Pipers ’’ in the Scottish selection. 

Another Columbia record (DB929) 
contains Lynwood and Prairie 
Flower marches, played by the B.B.C. 


LONDON EDITor. 








shot Command Searchlight Tattoo, 

1932. On one side the Massed ~ 

Bands of the Aldershot Command play On the Quarter- 
deck March. As in the case of the previous records made at 
the Aldershot Tattoo this summer, I am impressed by the 
realistic atmosphere caught by the “‘ Mikes ” and conveyed to 
the record. The reverse side is also described as played by the 
same Massed Bands. Actually it is, in the main, played by 
legions of drummers and fifers, and weird in the extreme it is 
to hear this new version of Schubert’s Marche Militaire. A 
correspondent, whose name and address I have unfortunately 
mislaid, recently asked me for a good drum-and-fife record. 
I hope he sees these notes, for he need look no further for his 
heart’s desire. 

The last of the new H.M.V. records (B4275) contains a fine 
performance by the Coldstream Guards Band of Aubrey 
Winter’s new arrangement of marches, The Passing of the 
Regiments, I am glad to hear Sousa’s Manhattan Beach—or 





Wireless Military Band. These 
marches are both by Mr. Ord Hume, 
and of the two I prefer the former, but as played on this 
record I should not like to march to either. 

Finally, there is Regal MR663, which suffers because of its 
date of issue. It is a very good record, and last month I should 
have ‘‘starred”’ it. Coming now, as it contains Abide with me 
played by the Massed Brass Bands conducted by James Oliver, 
it inevitably challenges comparison with the H.M.V. Company’s 
Crystal Palace record mentioned earlier, and even though this 
record was made in a public hall (which one is not specified), 
the atmosphere is not caught so successfully as in the H.M.V. 
record. Of course, one costs ls. 6d. and the other 4s. In this 
case I should pay my 4s. for the record is worth every penny 
of it. I hate having to draw this comparison for both records 
are so good, but it is my job to do so and then to give an 


honest opinion. This I have done, and more I cannot do. 
W.A.C. 
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THE COLOURS OF THE SINGING VOICE 
by JOHN E. GRIMES, Px.D. 


No characteristic is of greater importance in evaluating the 
worth of a voice than its colour. This factor was frequently 
recognised in the sixties of last century, when Mario’s tenor 
was described by a director of Covent Garden opera as “‘ violet 
on a satin background.” Guiglini’s tenor was ‘ maroon,” 
whilst one soprano registered “‘ ripe tomato ”’! 

Nevertheless, many deny that colour can be associated with 
sound in this fashion, but such opinion, surprisingly enough, 
does not find scientific support. 

As the colour of light depends on its wave-length, so too does 
the pitch of a sound correspond to its wave-length. The 
spectrograph splits light into its rainbow components ; certain 
resultant ‘ ultra-violet ’ emanations are not visible to the eye. 
Here, then, are colours we cannot see. This scientific fact, 
coupled with the knowledge that sounds and colours are both 
wave effects, amply justifies the statement that “‘ seeing the 
colour of a voice’ is a proper psychological process. 

Again, colours are either transparent or opaque, and with the 
foregoing ideas in mind it becomes an interesting diversion to 
have a look at some popular gramophone tenors. 

Of first importance are the true golden voices, usually quite 
opaque, and very rare. The weight of tone is immense, and 
splendid recordings of this class of voice have been made by 
Gigli, Fleta, Tokatyan, and Kiepura. The British representa- 
tive is Hislop. 

The next class of voice is rather more common—the silver 
tenor—in which are included many great artists. Such voices 
often possess a delightful transparency in addition to lovely 
pastel shades of colour, and here Cortis with his green tinge, 
Pertile with a light-grey tint shared by Martinelli, Crooks and 
Alcaide with their blue effects, must be mentioned. More 
opaque are the voices of Annseau, Tauber, Valente, and 
Davies, with varying degrees of blue tints. The great Caruso 
was, of course, a perfect example of this voice. An amber-grey 
effect is revealed by McCormack, and apparently the shade 
can be varied at will to an astonishing extent, certain low 
notes approaching black. 

Some splendid tenors exist who have neither silver nor 
golden tone and form another type. Piccaver and Schipa 
(plum-coloured) are easily distinguishable from brown Heddle 
Nash, grey Walter Glynne, and black Boland. 

Gramophans interested in voice culture will remember that 
these colours are intrinsic in any singer, and seldom can be 
varied at will. In fact, any sudden change of this quality 
whilst doing a scale is a vocal fault. Colour as discussed here 
does not refer to the other meaning often given to the word, 
covering good phrasing, and skilful use of forte and piano tones. 

With regard to the delicate question as to which colour of 
voice is best, other things being equal, it may be answered that 
this is definitely a matter of personal taste. 
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THE ART OF MORIZ ROSENTHAL | 
by RICHARD HOLT 


During October that wonderful veteran of the piano, Moriz 
Rosenthal, appeared out of the void and gave two London 
recitals, which I venture to say will live in the memories of 
those who heard them. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
these exhibitions every aspect of piano-playing was blended 
into a mosaic of perfect art, and an additional feature of bis 
display was the wonder of a man of 70 playing with all the 
vigour and virtuosity of his prime. I have heard practically 
every great pianist who has played in public during the last 
30 years, and in my opinion Rosenthal forms one of a trinity 
of the three greatest, Busoni and Rachmaninov being his only 
rivals. As a Chopin player he is, I think, supreme, and to 
hear him play the Largo of the Op. 58 Sonata is an experience 
comparable to Busoni’s rendering of the Op. 111. In his 
playing Rosenthal unites an absolutely dazzling bravura of 
touch with a profound musicianship, and the miracle of his art 
lies in the complete success with which he amalgamates a 
brilliance and fire which seem to make a very conflagration of 
the music with an exquisite sensibility which reveals its most 
recondite meanings. In a talk with Mr. Rosenthal, I asked 
him if his playing resembled at all the style of Liszt. He 
replied, “ None at all, it represents my own convictions ; in 
interpreting a work I do not consult any prescription. Liszt’s 
teaching was entirely one of interpretative guidance and had 
nothing to do with technique.” What do you think of modern 
teaching, such as Matthay’s? I asked. ‘I think,” he replied, 
“‘the Matthay methods are excellent providing the material 
is excellent and Myra Hess and Irene Scharrer are undoubtedly 
fine tributes to them, but I really don’t know enough about 
them to form a definite opinion. I think individual genius 
will evolve its own methods and slough any special system 
after the initial stages.’’ You don’t seem to play much modern 
music, Mr. Rosenthal, I said. Why is that? “I am in 
sympathy with many things but I see no signs of real progress. 
I do not think modern composers handle chords with the skill 
of Wagner, Chopin and others. Too many are unresolved and 
the result is a maze of vagueness.”” What composers appeal 
to you most? “‘ Beethoven, Chopin, and the earlier Schumann.” 
Nobody seems to play the Polonaise- Fantasie, I said ; don’t you 
think it is one of Chopin’s finest works? ‘I do,” was the reply, 
“with the Prelude, Op. 45, and the Barcarolle it is the new 
‘Bible of Harmony.’ The Polonaise- Fantasie with the pre- 
ceding F min. and A flat represent a trilogy, with an inner 
meaning, the Fantasie itself being the achievements of the 
hero seen in a vision.”” I suppose you don’t care for jazz, Herr 
Rosenthal? ‘‘ Jazz is a very good idea despite jazz composers,” 
he replied. You seem to have hesitated a long time before 
deciding to record for the gramophone, I remarked. Mr. 
Rosenthal answered that piano reproduction was for a long 
time so indifferent that he could see no purpose in making 
records. Do you find any particular city more appreciative 
than another? I asked. ‘‘I think,’ he responded, ‘‘ each 
city has its own special audience, familiar with the art of the 
pianist, and they represent more or less the same elements of 
music-lovers.”’ I cannot within this short space give further 
extracts from the interesting conversation I had with this 
great artist whose playing embodies all the glories of the 
romantic age of piano-playing. Those who heard him, and 
those unable to do so, will find some splendid recordings, 
notably his masterly interpretation of the Chopin E min. 
Concerto, in the Parlophone catalogue. The Chopin waltz, 
which others often treat so perfunctorily, he plays with the 
utmost delicacy, feeling and brilliance. Parlophone E11043 
is a fine example. Moriz Rosenthal has an irrepressible 
sense of humour, and loses no opportunity of ventilating, it. 
To a lady who at the first of his two recent recitals told him 
she had come from South Africa to get his autograph, he 
replied, ‘‘ You might have got it cheaper!” 
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International Music 
The light orchestral records this month have gone to all 


quarters of the globe for inspiration. Ferdy Kauffmann and 
his Orchestra have revived that delicious Japanese composition 
The teahouse of a hundred steps (Yoshitomo) (H.M.V. B4254, 
2s. 6d.), of which I know only one previous recording, and an 
Indian -Temple Dance, composed and arranged by two 
Germans. Both entirely delightful fragments. Marek Weber 
and his Orchestra go to China for a ‘‘ character sketch ”’ called 
Chinese Fairy Tales (H.M.V. C2464, 12in., 4s.) and another 
composition by Yoshitomo In the temple of the bells; on 
H.M.V. B6233 (2s. 6d.) the same orchestra plays a paso-doble, 
Spanish Gypsy Dance, and a tango, The church bells chiming. 
All four are well worth hearing and acquiring. 

The Commodore Grand Orchestra entertain us with a 
Second Serenade by Heykens (Broadcast 3243, 1s. 6d.). 
In order that this should not be confused with the first and 
famous serenade, the word “second” is underlined on the 
label ; I don’t think this one will cause such a sensation as its 
predecessor. Pan and the wood goblins and Dwarfs’ Patrol, 
played by Otto Kermbach and his Orchestra (H.M.V. B4043, 
2s. 6d.), and The Frog Parade and Pritzel Dolls, played 
by Orlando and his Orchestra (Decca F3169, ls. 6d.), are all 
the sort of thing one imagines would appeal to children and 
invariably prove more popular with the grown-ups. 

A royal wedding in Ruritania turns up again this month, this 
time with less singing but considerably more majesty, on 
Regal MR665 (ls. 6d.). The performers at this strange 
ceremony are the International Novelty Orchestra. A country 
wedding in Hungary is featured in a quieter way by Edith 
Lorand and her Hungarian Gipsy Orchestra (Parlo. R1324, 
2s. 6d.) with Kalman’s Come Gipsy on the other side. 

Edith Lorand and her Viennese Orchestra are responsible 
for the outstanding orchestral record of the month: a pot- 
pourri called Good-day, Vienna in four parts (Parlo. R1292 
and 1293, 2s. 6d. each), which is composed of all the famous 
Viennese music you have ever heard cleverly blended and 
full of delights. This is a most praiseworthy effort. 

More Viennese music comes from the Orchestra Mascotte 
in a Johann Strauss Waltz pot-pourri (Parlo. R1302, 2s. 6d.), 
which is good value for money. 

There are one or two other medleys which vary in interest. 
Parts 3 and 4 of Daly’s Theatre Waltz Memories (Col. DX371, 
12in., 4s.) are as interesting and memory-stirring as Parts 1 
and 2; they are again played by Charles Prentice and his 
Orchestra, with Ina Souez, soprano, singing some of the famous 
songs. Another good Columbia medley is by Colombo and 
his Tzigane Orchestra in gipsy tunes, Russian and Hungarian, 
and Viennese (Col. DB927, 2s. 6d.). Fiery music fierily 
executed by brilliant musicians. 

John Firman and his Salon Orchestra have recorded the 
twelve tunes which were chosen in the recent Daily Herald 
popularity concert on Zonophone 6223 (1s. 6d.); they are 
a motley but exceedingly tuneful collection. 









There is a cheering Hunting Medley anda Community Medley 
played by Bidgood’s Symphonic Dance Band (Broadcast 
Twelve 3248, Is. 6d.). The spaciousness which the band’s 
name suggests is hardly fulfilled, but the tunes are well and 
brightly played. Another Broadcast record of A bunch of 
the brightest and best is played by an orchestra, with Mellow and 
Rich singing the tunes, which are only too familiar to most 
of us (901, Is.). 

Two other bright records are Regal MR664 and Decca F3186 
(1s..6d. each), Glad Chatter and The Two Imps, which have a 
xylophone quartet with the Empire Novelty Band, and go at 
a terrific pace, and Rudy Starita on the xylophone, with Arthur 
Lally’s Orchestra in Wicked Mr. Punch, and the Laurel and 
Hardy signature tune, T’he Dance of the Cuckoos. 

Turning to gentler things there is the J. H. Squire Celeste 
Octet in Pierné’s delicate Serenade and Ganne’s Gavotte Tendre 
(Col. DB928, 2s. 6d.), skilfully played, and Lajos Kiss and his 
Orchestra in Troika and Narcissus (Imperial 2762, ls. 3d.), 
surprisingly dainty. 

Albert Sandler and his Orchestra choose the new waltz hit 
Masquerade, coupled with Haydn Wood’s latest ballad I want 
your heart (Col. DB924, 2s. 6d.),for your delight. Masquerade 
also appears on Panachord 25278 (1s. 6d.), backed with Let me 
dream, and on Imperial 2761 (1s. 3d.) backed with Lullaby of 
the leaves, played in each instance by Roy Smeck’s Vita Trio 
of Hawaiian guitars. Make your own choice. 

Reginald King’s Orchestra is quietly seductive in Song of 
the harp and Through that open window (Regal MR667, Is. 6d.), 
and Alfredo Campoli with his Salon Orchestra (Decca F3172, 
Is. 6d.) is in his element with Moonlight, the Danube, and you 
and the new Mewxican Serenade, which so closely resembles 
the Waltz from Delibes’ Coppelia Ballet, which, appropriately 
enough, is out this month on Sterno, played by Hainton’s 
Recording Orchestra (Sterno 1047, 1s. 3d.). 

Barnabas Von Geczy’s Orchestra play two charming Con- 
tinental tunes, Learn to smile and Stay ’way from my arms 
(Parlo. R1299, 2s. 6d.), which, though probably not appealing 
to the student of modern rhythm, are attractive enough to all 
those who like listening to dance music that doesn’t singe their 
ears. 

Even more caressing to the ears is the Orchestra Mascotte in 
Beautiful Pearl of the South Sea from “‘ Flower of Hawaii” and 
The Song of the Islands (Parlo. R1319, 2s. 6d.). 

Three piano-accordeon band records are worth considering. 
Billy Reid and the London Piano-Accordeon Band are up to the 
minute with Underneath the arches and Lonesome Melody 
(Regal MR673, Is. 6d.), and Pal of my dreams and Marching 
along together (Regal MR672), all these with appropriate 
vocalisms. The Britannica Piano-Accordeon Band favour 
The old rustic bridge by the mill and Sweet Adeline (Decca 
F3171, ls. 6d.), two tunes which seem indestructible. 


Instrumental Wizardries 

Jesse Crawford has an unerring judgment in matters organic, 
and this month he has made a spirited record of The Road to 
Mandalay and another composition of Speaks’ called Sylvia 
(H.M.V. B4249, 2s. 6d.).. I like, too, Frank Newman’s 
playing of Myddleton’s popular Down South (Broadcast 902, 
ls.) backed with Whistling Mose, one of those tunes which I 
imagine the organist must enjoy playing—pulling out all the 
odd stops that he.can’t use during everyday life. Reginald 
Dixon of Blackpool plays It was so beautiful and Moonlight 
on the river with his customary skill (Sterno 1046, Is. 3d.). 
And while on the subject of Moonlight on the river I must 
draw your attention to Len Fillis’s record of this tune on 
Decca F3170 (1s. 6d.). On Decca F3201 he plays Ooh / that kiss 
and Moon, the former title accompanied by Edgar Jackson’s 
Dance Band, which, as you probably know, is very good. 

Reginald Foort, still at Kingston, plays this month For you, 
just you, my baby and You loving me (Imperial 2763, 1s. 3d.), 
two intimate titles; Sidney Torch is very bright in They all 
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start whistling Mary (Col. DB940, 2s. 6d.), but rather duller in 
Happy-go-lucky you. Charles Saxby, who seldom records now, 
plays a medley of T’o-day’s Song Hits (Regal MR671, Is. 6d.) 
which is competent but not remarkable. Sydney Gustard is 
in grand fettle with a Musical Comedy Medley (H.M.V. C2469, 
12in., 4s.) played on the organ of the Gaumont Palace Cinema, 
Chester. 


Patricia Rossborough plays Harry Pepper’s cheery tune 
Please don’t mention it and Birds Singing on Parlo. R1301 
(2s. 6d.) with her customary agility and freshness, and Claude 
Ivy’s talents are obvious in Where are you? and Why waste 
your tears ? (Decca F3180, 1s. 6d.). You won’t waste any 
on either of these records. 

Eddie Peabody makes Millions D’Arlequin and La Paloma 
almost unrecognisable on Columbia DB930 (2s. 6d.), but I 
believe people like it. 


And Musical Saws strike a responsive chord in some people. 
Listen to one with a Strohviol and an Accordion playing Ah / 
sweet mystery of life and For you alone on Broadcast 903 (1s.). 


Ooh! That Kiss 

Ooh ! That Kise is such a simple little song with words that 
are so easy to remember and a tune that palls even before you 
have learnt the words that it is amazing that Frances Day 
should have created from this material a really amusing and 
seductive record by the simple device of playing about with 
the tempo of the tune and by accentuating every slight rise 
and fall of the phrases. H.M.V. B4266 (2s. 6d.) is a record to 
hear and marvel at. On the other side she sings Happy-go- 
lucky you as well as any of the other ‘“‘ Sopranos ”’ of her class. 
Ruth Etting tries to liven up the same song (Imperial 2769, 
Is. 3d.), but I prefer her more straightforward treatment of 
It was so beautiful. 

Elsie Carlisle is her plaintive self in You're my everything, 
We just couldn’t say goodbye (Decca F3193, 1s. 6d.) and The 
clouds will soon roll by and The night when love was born (F3146). 


Ray Noble’s new tune which he has composed for Jack 
Payne’s film “‘ Say it with Music,” is charming. It is called 
Love is the sweetest thing, and is introduced to you by two quite 
different but equally attractive singers, Al Bowlly and 
Melville Gideon (Decca F3194, 1s. 6d., and H.M.V. B4272, 
2s. 6d.). On the Decca is another tune from the same film, 
I'll do my best to make you happy, and on the H.M.V. 1 wanna 
be loved. I should hate to have to choose between them. 


Leslie Hutchinson presents himself in new colours with 
Sing a new song (Parlo. R1304, 2s. 6d.), in which he sings with 
all the Negro fervour and bawling that is so bracing after the 
pessimisms he usually indulges in. I’m wrapped up in you 
is quite cheery too. 

Bing Crosby, king of American crooners, croons away in 
Waltzing in a dream and Let’s try again (Brunswick 1374, 2s. 6d.) 
and Sam Browne is pretty soulful in Love me to-night and 
Moon (Zono. 6219, 1s. 6d.). Maurice Elwin, described so 
accurately on the Decca bulletin as that ‘ indefatigable singer 
of sentimental songs,”” couples Moon with Masquerade (Decca 
F3202, Is. 6d.) ; on F3179 he sings a song that is supposed to 
be the very latest thing in Negro depressants, Round the bend 
of the ruud. Both he and Foster Richardson (Imperial 2766, 
ls. 3d.) work up a good deal of enthusiasm over it, and 
Richardson goes one further with The rhythm of the river. The 
sentiments, I am sure, are very worthy, but so overdone. 


On the reverse of Decca F3179 Elwin sings In a shanty in 
old Shanty Town, which sounds rather like a tongue-twister, 
which is also sung in his leisurely deep voice by Singin’ Sam 
(Broadcast Twelve 3246, Is. 6d.). On the other side is a pretty 
song called Roll along, Kentucky moon. 


G. H. Elliott revives Dinah with Where the blue-eyed Marys 
grow (Broadcast 900, 1s.), both of which sound strangely 
old-fashioned. 


From Church to Cabaret 

The voice in the old village choir is responsible for a good deal. 

We have had Wandering by an old Cathedral garden since then, 
and now we have By an old Abbey door (Regal MR666, Is. 6d.), 
sung with full ritual by The Harmony Ensemble, backed with 
The church bells chiming, which is hardly recognizable as the 
same tune as the tango played by Marek Weber and his Orches- 
tra. I think that these songs would make even our grand- 
mothers, with their vapourings, blush. 

After this even Derickson and Brown are a relief with Through 
that open window and The clouds will soon roll by (H.M.V. B4276, 
2s. 6d.). Morton and Ridley, the promising young duettists 
who made their bow last month, indulge in The clouds will 
soon roll by with that other attractive tune that has caught on 
so quickly, We just couldn’t say goodbye (Parlo. R1314, 2s. 6d.). 
They also record Hello! Gorgeous and It was so beautiful 
(R1313). They are a bright young pair, and if they can learn 
from their mistakes they should become very popular. 

Layton and Johnstone, those veterans of the recording duet- 
tists, also give Hello! Gorgeous and My silent love on Columbia 
DB926 (2s. 6d.) and If you were only mine and Why waste your 
tears (Col. DB925) and a jolly version of The old man of the 
mountain, who is the champion hiker these days, on Columbia 
DB943, backed with the attractive Love me to-night which 
Greta Keller sings so delightfully on Decca F3184 (1s. 6d.). This 
is her best record for many months. The duettists also croon 
’ Leven pounds of heaven as a disappointing backing to Turner 
Layton’s singing of Speak to me of love in English and French 
(Col. DB937). How one appreciates his singing when he is the 
soloist, and how one is apt to resent the intrusion of Johnstone. 
But I expect that is only my view. 

Bob and Alf Pearson—it is impossible to refrain from the 
obvious comparison of voices and methods—have a go at the 
Mexican Serenade and Wrap your arms around me (Imperial 
2768, ls. 3d.). Their records always seem long to me ; I don’t 
know whether that is altogether a good thing. 

Anona Winn undoubtedly has the recording voice par 
excellence, and I strongly suspect that she is employed by more 
than one company under various aliases. This month she 
sings with Allan O’Sullivan Don’t say goodbye, and a pretty 
but very reminiscent tune, Liszt, Chopin and Mendelssohn 
(Regal MR668, 1s. 6d.). I wonder if you think she is the 
wandering daughter in a little scena by Will Murray’s Original 
Casey Kids on Panachord 25281 (1s. 6d.). 

Max and Harry Nesbit are as peppy as ever in Keeping out 
of mischief now and one of their own compositions The Food 
Alphabet (Zono. 6212, 1s. 6d.), an idea which has been rather 
done to death in Perry Werry Winkle and similar songs. 

The Three Ginx elaborate Happy-go-lucky you and broken- 
hearted me but They all start whistling Mary is good (Broadcast 
Twelve 3247, ls. 6d.). 

I liked, too, Albert Whelan’s record of this song on Panachord 
25275 (1s. 6d.) backed with the boisterous And then we'll have 
some more. 


Mighty Voices 

The first record by Richard Tauber in English is bound to be 
a minor sensation. Although he sings two very simple and 
ephemeral songs, Mexican Serenade. and Silver hair and 
heart of gold (Parlo. RO20198, 4s.), his almost faultless English 
and his supreme artistry make the record one to hear and enjoy. 
His management of the difficult words ‘“‘ Mexican Serenade ” 
is most attractive. 

Robert Naylor displays his vocal abilities with plenty of 
changes of colour in You loving me and In the garden of to- 
morrow (Parlo. R1305, 2s. 6d.) but all his warmth left me cold. 
Richard Crooks, that most versatile of American tenors, sings 
delightfully Gipsy Moon (H.M.V. DA1283, 4s.). This is such 
a haunting melody that a tenor with the artistry of Crooks 
can easily make it into a very popular song. The backing, 
Just to linger in your arms, is more ordinary. 
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Jan Zalksi sings Gipsy Moon on Regal MR669 (ls. 6d.) 
coupled with the withering Marta. The singing is too loud and 
too forced, but if the voice could be tamed to comply with 
microphone requirements Zalksi might prove a popular dis- 
covery. 


Scottish Celebrities 

A new record by Sir Harry Lauder is always an event, but 
this latest one is a disappointment. I wonder if you’re missing 
me is stretched beyond even Sir Harry’s powers of padding to 
fill a twelve-inch red label record (H.M.V. DB4014, 12in., 6s.), 
and Breakfast in bed has quite half of the song taken up with 
coughing, which is undoubtedly well recorded and cleverly 
done, but is apt to be very monotonous. 

I infinitely prefer Will Fyffe singing He’s been on the bottle 
since a baby and I’m the landlord of the inn in Aberfoyle, which 
is superbly recorded ; the latter with its whispered instructions 
of how to get a drink after hours and its air of intimate geniality 
is a gem (Col. DX381, 12in., 4s.). 

Sandy MacFarlane has the robust voice of the true Scottish 
comedian, but his material, which I see is his own composition, 
is too reminiscent of Lauder at his best. The songs are My 
bonny Hieland Maggie and Sergeant Jock McPhee (Panachord 
25287, 1s. 6d.). 

Sandy Powell is not so funny as usual, and walks on dangerous 
ground in Sandy amongst the loonies (Broadcast 895, 1s.), and 
it is an odd coincidence that in The Mayor of Auchinlechie 
(Regal MR670, 1s. 6d.) Scott Sanders is officiating at the opening 
of the local workhouse, which sounds as though it might 
easily be a lunatic asylum. Neither sketch is really successful. 


Words and Music 


Noel Coward’s new revue ‘“‘ Words and Music” at the 
Adelphi is drawing the town, and there are the consequent 
records of Selections in this month’s lists. The Selection 
played by the Debroy Somers Band on Columbia DX383 
(12in., 4s.) would be my selection, but the New Mayfair Orchestra 
on H.M.V. C2463 (12in. 4s.) is a close second. Raie da Costa, 
Patricia Rossborough and Billy Mayerl all tinker with these 
cowardly airs on H.M.V. B4268, Parlo. R1325 and Columbia 
DB939 (2s. 6d. each), but I would willingly forgo all these for 
Noel Coward’s own records of Let’s Say Goodbye, Mad Dogs 
and Englishmen, The Party’s over now and Something to do 
with Spring on H.M.V. B4269 and 4270 (2s. 6d. each); in fact 
this reviewer is five shillings poorer by reason of this young 
man’s genius for writing words and music and singing them 
in a manner quite unlike anyone else. Let's say Goodbye is 
a perfect example of the modern—fearful of sentiment yet 
stooping unconsciously to pure sentimentality—and Mad 
dogs and Englishmen is a brilliant satire on the English Sahib, 
and a brilliant example of clear-cut singing. The Spring song 
is as delicate and airy as spring, and T'he Party’s over now draws 
a perfect picture of the tired young things creeping home to 
bed as the dawn is breaking; the music has the gentle drag 
suggestive of tired little feet in high-heeled satin shoes and 
slightly crumpled boiled shirts. I hope you will rush as 
eagerly to buy these records as I did. 


American Sentiment 

The McGravy Brothers are uplifting again in The Glorious 
Gospel Train and Does this train go to Heaven? (Panachord 
25273, 1s. 6d.) ; and our own Mac and Bob are just as soppy in 
When we carved out hearts on the old oak tree and That little boy 
of mine (Decca F3166, 1s. 6d.). 

Carson Robison, too, has gone all appealing and pathetic in 
The Prison Fire and Just break the news to mother (Imperial 
2764, ls. 3d.). If these records present at all a true picture of 
American ideas, America must be a grand land for convicts. 

The touch is much more deft in The old man of the mountains, 
and the Mitchell Brothers hit the nail right on the head in 


We love to play for people when they talk (Panachord 25290, 
ls. 6d.) I can see infinite possibilities for this record. 

Robison’s Pioneers have made an interesting record called 
Making a Record (Zono. 6224, ls. 6d.) in which the procedure 
of the recording studio is illustrated even down to the buzzers. 
But it seems superfluous to me to record on Zonophone 6225 
the two songs which they sing on 6224. The titles are T'hat’s 
bound to be Kentucky and Just keep ploddin’ along. 


OUusNeSS 
here’s another trumpet playing in the sky blows as loudly as 
ever this month with Leslie Holmes leading the blasts on 
Imperial 2767 (1s. 3d.), with Bobbie Comber a good second 
(Broadcast 896, ls.). The backing of Imperial 2767 is very much 
the same sort of thing called He’s in the infirmary now. 

Jenny Howard continues to ape Gracie Fields unmercifully 
in He’s dead, but he won’t lie down (Decca F3188, Is. 6d.), and 
Leonard Henry makes the most of its obvious possibilities on 
Zono. 6227 (1s. 6d.). Jenny Howard then indulges in that 
ridiculous song Daddy don’t love Mummy any more (Decca 
F3160), which Monte Hunter sings on Broadcast 897 (1s.) with 
‘just about as much effect. 

But the pick of the gloomy songs is When the mutes screw a 
good man down, which really is funny as moaned by A. W. 
Bascomb (Col. DB903, 2s. 6d.), backed with the more familiar 
Let’s have a darn good moan! If only the gramophone could 
reproduce the melancholy moonlike face of Bascomb as well 
as his sad inflections of voice ! 

Norman Long is nothing if not original, and this month he 
has turned the tables on the crooners with a song called 
I certainly don’t need you. As this is backed with She was 
only somebody’s daughter (Col. DB938) it ought to be a favourite 
for parties. 

Charles Penrose and Kaye Connor, or The Laughtermongers, 
are sure to make you laugh ultimately in either their Columbia 
record or their Decca one (Col. DB935, 2s. 6d., and Decca 
F3115, Is. 6d.); and and Allen in The New M.P. 
(Col. DB923) have one or two bright moments, although this 
is not a worthy successor to their previous records. 

Julian Rose is in great form in Levinsky’s Jubilee and Becky 
Ginsberg’s Wedding (Broadcast 898, ls.); his patter song is @ 
masterpiece of enunciation. Ronald Frankau is the same as ever © 
in A good man’s no good to anyone and Let's keep the party 
clean (Parlo. R1315, 2s. 6d.); guaranteed not to keep the party 
clean. Douglas Byng, the darling of the cabaret world, follows 
up Flora MacDonald with Nanna of the Manor (Decca F3167, 
Is. 6d.) and Hunting, which he calls Songs of the Shires. I 
think they are very amusing, and probably if I had seen 
Chick Endor and Charlie Farrell I could work up more enthusi- 
asm about their Medley (Col. DX384, 12in., 4s.), which contains 
all the songs that we have had from them on records in the 
last few months. On DB922 they sing All of a sudden and 
We just couldn’t say goodbye. 


A Conducted Tour 


There is a bunch of records which have somehow sorted 
themselves out into a sort of day’s outing. Firstly you may be 
awakened by the exquisite bird calls of Alec Shaw in A Wood- 
land Idyll (Col. DB936, 2s. 6d.) ; then after the hurried train 
journey with the Commodore Orchestra (Broadcast 3224, 
ls. 6d.) you arrive in London for the Lord Mayor’s Show 
(Broadcast 899, ls.), and see the Show from beginning to end 
with all its pageantry of colour and the inspiring music of the 
bands. 

Being a North-country man in London you have probably 
already arranged to visit the B.B.C., and while you are being 
shown round you are lucky enough to see Jack Payne and 
his Band finishing their programme and see the episode of the 
unknown song-writer who persuades Jack to play over his 
new song (Imperial 2760, ls. 3d.). This will be a fine tale to 
tell the folks when you get home. 
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‘Then perhaps you hurry off to the Football Match (Decca 
F3182, 1s6d.y'and After the match you get in just the right 
frame of mind for a visit to the Non-Stop Variety where all 
your old favouritics are appearing (Regal MR661 and 662, 
is. 6d. each), and if you are very lucky you may see Grock 
with his violin in his famous sketch, in English, too (Parlo. 
1307 and 1308, 2s. 6d.). 

When you get back to your hotel there is Winnie, your 
small girl, wide awake and waiting for a bed-time story. Tell 
her about Mickey Mouse (Decca F3175, 1s. 6d.) or The Bear 
Story (Parlo. R1316, 2s. 6d.), and I only hope for your peace of 
mind she won't interrupt as often as Harry Hemsley’s Winnie 
does. 


Tangos 

What visions of dark senoritas with flashing smiles and their 
Don Juaris this tango music conjures up! At least, some of 
it does. Some is too tamed and civilised and English. 
La Cumparsita played by Carlos Molina’s Tango Orchestra 
(Brunswick 1375, 2s. 6d.) is one of the most thrilling dance 
records I have heard for many moons. If this doesn’t set 
you swaying nothing ever will. 

The Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro is South American, 
too, but it sounds as if it plays in the smart restaurants where 
people might be embarrassed by the primitive and stirring 
thrummings of the Molina. The titles are Comadre and Te amo 
Y Serds Mid (Parlo. R1302, 2s. 6d.) and I hope you under- 
stand them better than I do. 

The Buenos Tango Band playing La Parisienne and Deception 
(Zono. 6216, Is. 6d.), the La Plata Tango Band playing I’m so 
in love and Nobody Knows (Decca F3178, ls. 6d.), and Man- 
tovani and his Tipica Orchestra playing Towjours, Toujours and 
Donde estas Corazon (Sterno 1045, 1s. 3d.) are all good but 
uninspired by the fiery sun of the South. Can you wonder? 


Not to be Overlooked 

The Old Brigade (Columbia DX379, 12in., 4s.) is a splendid 
attempt to record a glowing tribute to all who have fought in 
wars from Waterloo to the present day. Ion Swinley is the 
narrator and Norman Allin the singer with Debroy Somers’ 
Band in support. I advise you to hear this record and if you 
don’t care for it yoursc]f you must surely know someone who 
will. 

Two more records in the Music of All Nations Series are now 
available. The Austrian one was issued last month but 
came in too late for review. Be sure not to overlook it as 
the descriptive leaflet that goes with the music will enable you 
to leave the gloom of the English autumn for a while and 
revel in Vienna’s wine feast. The Japanese contribution is a 
curiosity that you can have to make people laugh when the 
party is going badly (Parlo. R1279 and R1310, 2s. 6d. each). 


TWO SONG HITS FROM 


WILD VIOLETS 


Theatre Royal Drury Lane Success 
DON’T SAY GOOD-BYE 
YOU, JUST YOU (Valse Song) 





Late Arrivals 

The late arrivals form an extraordinarily varied assembly. 

Firstly, there is an album which is a large, gaudy and 
altogether decorative feather in Brunswick’s cap. This is an 
attempt to record a worth-while souvenir of that musical 
play which was as successful at Drury Lane as it was in America, 
‘Show Boat.”’ The music has been specially arranged to fit 
into four 12in. records (Brunswick 111-4, 4s. each, with 
album), and the artists are Paul Robeson, Helen Morgan, 
James Melton, Countess Albani and Frank Munn, with Victor 
Young and his Orchestra in support, and their efforts are 
entirely praiseworthy. If you enjoyed ‘‘ Show Boat ”’ you will 
not rest until you have acquired these records. 

Speaking of Drury Lane brings us to the new play that has 
just been launched there, ‘‘ Wild Violets.’”’ I have not yet 
seen it, but the few records that I have heard promise that the 
music is tuneful, if not startingly new. 

You can get a good idea of its quality by listening to H.M.V. 
C2472 (12in., 4s.),in which Maria Elsner and Martin Kraemer 
of the State Opera, Dresden, with Chorus and Orchestra, sing 
the Vocal Gems, in German, under the direction of the com- 
poser, Robert Stolz, who paid a flying visit to this country to 
supervise the final rehearsals. 

The only other records so far available are two dance 
records of You, just you and Don’t say goodbye played on 
H.M.V. B6251 (2s. 6d.) by Ray Noble and his New i 
Dance Orchestra and on Decca F3213 (1s. 6d.) by Jack Hylton 
and his Orchestra; and the same songs sung in English by 
Olive Groves on Decca F3212 (ls. 6d.). 

A new film which is of interest to gramophiles is “ Tell Me 
To-night,’’ which opens at the Tivoli on Monday, October 31st, 
with the Polish tenor Jan Kiepura in the leading réle. His 
record of the theme song is being specially brought out by 
Parlophone and is very, very good (Parlo. RO20201, 4s.). 

Gertrude Lawrence has recorded Let’s say goodbye and Mad 
about the boy from ‘* Words and Music ”’ (Decca F3214, Is. 6d.) 
and Nothing but a lie and Why waste your tears ? (Decca F3192), 
both of which she sings in her most fascinating manner, but 
why must the accompanying orchestra be so much in evidence ? 

Gracie Fields is in sentimental (?) mood in Round the bend of 
the road and Why waste your tears? (H.M.V. B4281, 2s. 6d.), 
while Tom Burke wastes his talents in a new song Nightfall and 
Masquerade (Broadcast Twelve 3251, Is. 6d.). 


Finally,on Zonophone 6217 (1s. 6d.) is an amusing, if some- 
what unsatisfactory, attempt to excite you by an account of a 
Soccer International between England and Scotland, described 
in his famous breathless manner by George Allison. You will 
readily appreciate the difficulties of describing forty-five 
minutes’ play in four minutes, but also realize that you don’t 
have very much time to get bored. 

PEPPERING, 


TWO TUNEFUL, RHYTHM NUMBERS 


OOH! THAT KISS 
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YOU’RE MY EVERYTHING 
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Hot Dance Bands 





EDGAR JACKSON 


Using Voices as Instruments 
Novel effects by Mound City Blue Blowers on H.M.V. 


HAVE often wondered why someone has 
not been enterprising enough to use a 
vocal trio or quartette in a dance band, 
not in the familiar orthodox manner, but 
purely as an instrumental section. 

In fact, the idea might well be carried 
further, anc two such units employed—a 
male and a female. The human voice is the 
most flexible and adaptable of sound produc- 
ing mediums, and, in addition to providing 
new tone colours when blended with the 
instruments of the orchestra, would give an 
original flavour to rhythmic and melodic 
effects both new and old. 

I am not claiming the notion as original. 
Attempts along the same lines have already 
been made. For instance, there was that 
wonderful performance of Hoagy Car- 
michael’s Star Dust by Victor Young and His 
Orchestra (12in. Bruns. 102) in which vocal 
parts, sung by the Boswell Sisters, were an 
integral part of the score. But even this 
record, ambitious as it was, did not carry the 
idea as far as I have in mind. 

To do so the arranger must almost forget 
that the voices are voices. He must look 
upon them almost entirely as musica] instru- 
ments, reckoning them as soloists or sections 
as he would his saxophones and _ brass. 
Working with such an idea in mind, an 
imaginative arranger could easily produce 
something which might set a completely new 
fashion in dance music. 


The inspiration 

As I say, I have had this idea in mind for 
a long time: in fact, only the difficulty of 
obtaining in this country the right type of 
vocalists has prevented me from endeavouring 
to put it into practice: but the inspiration to 
chat about it at large has been given me by 
Tailspin Blues (v), a new “ Blue rhythm ”’ 
performance by the Mound City Blue 
Blowers (Amer.) on H.M.V. B6252. 

Although it goes only far enough to offer 
but a bare suggestion of what might be done 
with voices, and even what is done is rather 
rough and ready, the idea is there. After 
an introduction carried out by a solo voice 
against others in sustained harmony, we are 
given a first chorus of Blue blowing by 


Red McKenzie to accompaniment consisting 
of the rhythm from the usual rhythmic sec- 
tion instruments with a sustained harmonic 
background of voices. I admit that the 
effectiveness, vocally, lies less in the fact that 
voices are employed, and more because one 
of the voices is McKenzie’s. McKenzie at 
this sort of thing is unique. His phrases would 
be equally attractive played on an instru- 
ment if they were interpreted with the same 
enlightened sense of rhythm. Still, the whole 
thing’gives you an idea of what I am driving 
at. . You have only to bear the tone colours 


BEST of the 


DANCE BANDS. 

How’m I Doin’? and Moon by Roy Fox 
and His Band (Decca F3198). 

I’ll do my best to make you happy and 
Love is the sweetest thing by Ray Noble 
and His New Mayfair Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6245). 

Mad about the Boy by Jack Hylton and His 
Orchestra (Decca F3185). 

My long white robe and Pray for the lights to 
go out by Joe Haymes and His Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6248). 

We Just Couldn’t Say Goodbye by Billy 
Cotton and His Orchestra (Regal 
(MR675). 


COMEDY DANCE BAND 
He’s in the Infirmary Now by the Blue 
Lyres (Zonophone 6205). 
There’s another Trumpet Playing in the Sky 
by Ray Noble and His New Mayfair 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6241). 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Fast and Furious (Piano Solo) by Duke 
Ellington and —— 
Three Moods (Trombone Solo) by T'om Dorsey 
(both Bruns. 1367). 


> 


in mind and imagine a modern hot score 
written for voices and instruments to realize 
that the scheme has distinct possibilities. 

Considering the record purely for what it 
is, instead of what it suggests, I think you 
should enjoy it. In addition to its novel 
first movements there is a fine solo on trom- 
bone before the tempo is doubled up and 
the vocal effects again introduced. 

The personnel is Red MeKenzie, Jack 
Teagarden (trombone), Eddie Condon and 
Jack Bland (banjo and guitar), Gene Kruppa 
(drums) and Geo. Foster (bass), who are 
responsible also for the singing. 

In records made at the same session were 
also Pee-Wee Russell (clarinet) and Coleman 
Hawkins (tenor saxophone), but these 
instruments do not seem to be. used here. 
Possibly the artists are used to help out with 
the singing. 


MONTH 


HOT AND “BLUE RHYTHM ” DANCE 
BANDS 


Best Wishes and Blue Harlem by Duke 
Ellington and His Orchestra (Bruns. 
1377). 

Blue Jazz by the Casa Loma Orchestra 
(Bruns. 1365). 

Creole Love Call by Duke Ellinyton and His 

‘ Orchestra (H.M.V. B6252) 

Reefer Man by Harlan Lattimore and His 
Connie’s Inn Orchestra (Parlo. R1329). 

Sugar by the Stokers of Hades (Parlo. R1311). 

Tailspin Blues by the Mound Cily Blue 
Blowers (H.M.V. B6252). 

You gave me everything but love by Don 
Redman and His Orchestra (Bruns. 
1366). 


HOT VOCAL. 

Coney Island Washboard and It don’t mean 
a thing by the Mills Brothers (Bruns. 
1363). 

Doggone, I’ve done it and Hand me down 
my walking cane by the Boswell Sisters 
(Bruns. 1362). 

Jig Time and Someone stole Gabriel’s Horn 
by the Three Keys (Bruns, 1372). 
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The charm of the Blues 

On the reverse is Creole Love Ball (vy) by 
Duke Ellington and His Orchestra. This is 
one of Ellington’s earlier recordings and the 
idiom is that of the old-fashioned Blues, 
but none the less enjoyable for that. Genuine 
Negro Blues—and this record is—Ellington 
once described as the ‘‘ melancholy music of 
my race,” and there is a sad appealingness 
about it which has an undeniable fascination 
of its own. As in most of his records, 
Ellington in this one really tells the story 
he sets out to tell. The record has an 
intensity of feeling, ngt the less obvious 
because it seems natural. Much of its 
success is due to some Blue scat singing, 
obviously by a coloured girl, which is amongst 
the most fascinating I have heard. 


Sweet music from “ the Duke”’ 

Two of Duke Ellington and His Orchestra’s 
more recent performances— Best Wishes 
and Blue Harlem—are on Brunswick 1377. 

Best Wishes, which opens with the story 
being told by Lawrence Brown on his trom- 
bone, is one of the most haunting things of 
the moment—nothing but a simple little 
theme, but just so sweet. Blue Harlem is 
another of the Duke’s characteristic original 
compositions, but less futuristic than some 

given us lately—for instance, Blue 
Tune and Blue Ramble—and to my mind all 
the better for it. 

Whatever text-books may tell you, har- 
mony knows no laws other than the dictates 
of the ear, and music which sounds dis- 
cordant to-day may sound quite harmonious 
when by to-morrow one has become accus- 
tomed to it. But I doubt if enough of us are 
yet sufficiently accustomed to some of the 

nt-day more advanced ideas on harmony, 
and, for the time being at any rate, a happy 
medium goes far enough—at least for me, 
and so perhaps for many others, who like 
me do not profess to be cleverer or more 
sophisticated than their next-door neighbours. 


The power of expression 

At the moment one of the many phases of 
Ellington’s music which is intriguing me is 
the manner in which his band interprets it. 
I would dearly like to see some of his latest 
scores to discover exactly how much of what 
one hears in his records is written, and how 
much is originated by the artistes of his 
band. Every record of Ellington’s seems 
to me to be like a story, told no more by the 
actual notes than by the way they are played, 
and I find it difficult to realise that such 
original and yet so convincing a mode of 
expression could be given by anyone to 
musical phrases, other than those coming 
spontaneously from his own mind. Some may 
say the answer lies in the fact that the idiom 
is the natura] mode of musical] expression of 
the coloured race. I cannot agree. You 
have only to compare either of these Ellington 
records with those by the best of the other 
coloured bands to realise that there is in 
them a subtlety of expression which goes 
far beyond what might be broadly termed 
the dialect of Negro rhythmic music. 

However, be all that as it may, here are 
two records which of their respective kinds 
are as near perfection as has yet been 
reached. 


Close seconds 

But Ellington and his band are not without 
their rivals. For some time now Don Redman 
and His Orchestra (Amer.) have been running 


them very close,and the stage has now been 
reached when it is at times by no means easy 
to distinguish one from the other. In fact, 
parts of Redman’s You gave me everything 
but love (v) (Bruns. 1366) might almost have 
been played by the Ellington unit. Another 
sweet melody, it is very much on the same 
lines as Best Wishes, and perhaps the only 
thing it lacks is the same virtuosity when one 
listens to the individuals rather than to the 
ensemble as a whole. 


—and now Blue Jazz 

On the reverse Brunswick give us the first 
record to be issued in this country by the 
unique pianist, Earl Hines, and His Orchestra 
(Amer.), with which he has been appearing 
for some time in Chicago. It is a twelve- 
piecer, and follows the latest fashion of 
having a five-strong brass section of three 





JIMMY FERGUSON 
the well-known West-End comedian who under 
the name of Baron Lee is in front of the Blue 
Rhythm Band 


trumpets and two trombones. A feature of 
the performance is, of course, Hines’ piano 
solo. The number is called Sensational 
Mood, and is one of those fast affairs that 
are such good fun to listen to. 

On the whole it may be said that Hines’ 
bunch can hold their own with most of the 


best coloured bands, but personally I still . 


think that at this sort of thing there is noth- 
ing to beat the Casa Loma Orchestra (Amer.), 
who are magnificent in Blue Jazz (Bruns. 
1365), a new hot speciality written and 
scored by their banjo player, Gene Gifford. 

Blue Jazz is another of the series to which 
belong White Jazz (Bruns. 1144) and Black 
Jazz (Bruns. 1279), and if you have heard 
either of these you will have some idea of 
what it is all about. 


Perhaps a trifle coloured 

The backing to Blue Jazz is Sentimental 
Gentleman from Georgia (v), played b 
Baron Lee and His Blue Rhythm Band— 
another lively hot record by a band which 
knows how. 

I have at last managed to discover the 
identity of Baron Lee, and I think it will 


surprise you as much as it did me. The 
gentleman is none other than Jimmy Ferguson, 
the well-known coloured comedian who has 
appeared frequently at various West End 
variety theatres. 

He splits commission on his present job 
between Nature and his tailor, who together 
enable him to make the bridegroom at a 
society wedding look by comparison like a 
fourth-rate tramp. When the Mills-Rockwell 
office, who control the Blue Rhythm Band, 
saw Jimmy they didn’t bother to enquire if 
he knew asaxophone from a saucepan. They 
just rang up the “ Tailor and Cutter” to 
make sure that their fashion model was not 
“‘ exclusive ” there, and turned him loose on 
Broadway. In less than three days the sole 
topic of New York’s conversation was the 
elegant gentleman of colour who had to be 
followed by ambulances to collect the swoon- 
ing female population. Well, anyhow, that’s 
the tale near enough to explain what I mean. 


The man behind the scenes 

To put a comedian in front of a dance 
band might seem to many to have been a 
rather daring experiment, and so it probably 
would have been in some cases. But it must. 
be remembered that the Blue Rhythm Band 
not only existed, but had become a first-class 
combination long before Mr. Ferguson 
appeared on the scene, and probably Sonny 
Nichols, who was then responsible for its 
musica] direction, is stil] doing the job behind 
the scenes. 


Parlophone’s “ Rhythm-Styles” 

Harlan Lattimore, the coloured singer, 
with Don Redman’s Band under the name 
of Harlan Lattimore’s Connie’s Inn Orchestra 
(Amer.), are again on Parlophone, this time 
in a new hot nonsense song called Reefer 
Man(v) (R1329) and a new version of 
I Heard (v) (R1311). 


Not a sailor this time 

A Reefer man is, of course, a man who 
sells: reefers, a reefer is a muggle, and a 
muggle, as I think I explained when Louis 
Armstrong’s record of Muggles was issued, 
is a drugged cigarette. 

Most of the record is vocal and when you 
have had your fill of the singing I hope you 
will find time to listen to what is going on 
behind it in the accompaniment. All the 
time a super rhythm keeps sizzling along : 
in fact‘on the rhythm alone I would class this 
amongst the best of recent hot records, 
although there are other things worth 
hearing besides the rhythm. 

ia Se as I Heard is concerned (v), I 
cannot say that I think Harlan Lattimore 
sings the song as entertainingly as Don 
Redman himself did in his Brunswick 
version of the number, but otherwise the 
record is all one would expect, and, even 
if you already have the Brunswick disc, you 
should get this one. In hot music the 
interest lies as much in the performance as 
in the tune, and a new interpretation of a 
known tune always attracts me quite as 
much as a new tune. 


The trumpet gets away with it 

On the reverse of J Heard Fletcher 
Henderson’s Orchestra (Amer.), described 
again as the Stokers of Hades, have a good 
straight forward number called Sugar (v). 
The playing is rather straight, in spite of a 
good violin and splendid trumpet, until after 
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the vocal refrain. Then things improve a 
hundred per cent. The trumpet takes a 
chorus with one might well be forgiven for 
describing as terrific, and the ensemble is 
really brilliant. Seldom does one hear such 
fine dash, balance, and excellent colour 


of tone. The performance is beautifully 
recorded. 
New coloured band’s success 

The backing to Reefer Man is How’m I 


doin’? by Claude Hopkins and His Orchestra. 
The band is a coloured outfit. Some people 
rave about Hopkins as a pianist. Personally 


I can’t see it. I think his solo the worst 
part of the record. For the rest, however, 
the band is as swell as they make them. 
It has a fine style and the brass section shows 
particularly well in the record. So does the 
clarinet, whose lead-in after the vocal 
refrain is one of those little touches which 
last a second and are remembered for a life- 
time. The singing is good, except for the 
scat. But why sing scat anyway ; it seldom 
means anything even when it is good. 
exception is Ellington’s Creole Love Call, 
but there the effect is used to create an 
intended atmosphere, and thus there is a 
definite reason for it. 





Hot Vocal 


New hot trio challenges the Mills Brothers 


HE BOSWELL SISTERS (Amer.) are 

again as clever and as entranci 

as ever in Doggone, I’ve done it, an 

Hand me down my walking cane 

(Bruns. 1362). The latter is a Hill- 
Billy and rather difierent from the usual type 
of number which the | ars sing, but they make 
it sound just as wonderful as they do all the 
others. 

Venuti on his violin is back with the Dorsey 
Brothers’ Orchestra, which provides the in- 
comparable accompaniments, and it is 
perhaps hardly necessary to add that he is a 
great acquisition. Nevertheless the outstand- 
ing star in the instrumental department is 
Arthur Bernstein, the string-bass player. It 
js worth the money to hear him alone. 


The Mills Brothers, too, are at the top of 
their form in an adaptation to their own 
particular brand of vocalism of Ellington’s 
It don’t mean a thing and a new hot item called 
Coney Island Washboard (Bruns. 1363), but 
unlike the Boswell Sisters, the nearest 
approach to whom, the Pickens Sisters, are 
still too far behind to be considered as serious 
rivals, the Mills Brothers no longer have their 
field to themselves. 


On the scene have appeared the Three 
Keys (Amer.), who have recorded on Bruns- 
wick 1372 Jig Time and Someone stole 
Gabriel’s horn. 

The Three Keys are a “ discovery ”’ of the 
National Broadcasting Company of New 
York, and made quite a sensation in their 
radio debut over the N.B.C.’s networks on 
Friday, August 12th. 

Although in the vigorous publicity cam- 
paign devised to put them over great care 
is taken to point out that the Three Keys 
do not attempt to copy anyone, they are a 
good deal more like the Mills Brothers than 
is conveyed by the statement that both 
groups are hot rhythm singers, and it seems 
obvious that the trio was launched by oppo- 
sition interests as a counter attraction to the 
p awe That it succeeded in achieving the 

ired end says a great deal for it. 

Judged purely on their hot harmonised 
singing, the Three Keys do not reach the 
standard of the Mills Brothers. Their voices 
have not the same quality of tone, they lack 
a bass voice, let alone one like that of John 
Mills, and although their arrangements and 
ideas are of about equal merit, the quartet 
interprets more stylishly. On the other 
hand, as an offset to the Mills Brothers’ clever 
imitations of musica] instruments, the Three 


Keys have to their credit that they not only 
play actual instruments, but play them 
unusually well and with originality. 

The three lads are all coloured. They 
were “discovered” in a ‘‘ black and tan” 





. THE THREE KEYS 
Top to bottom; Slim, Bon-Bon and Bob 


café in Chester, Pennsylvania. Their names 
are Bon-Bon, Slim and Bob. Bob plays a 
really good hot piano, and Slim does the 
best hot single-string stuff I have heard on 
a guitar, not excluding Ed Lang. Both are 
natural musicians, never having been taught 
music. The three voices consist of two 
tenors and a baritone—unusual but dis- 
tinctive and pleasing, and as a new recording 
novelty the Three Keys are certain to be a big 
hit with British gramophiles of all tastes. 
—_—_—_——_ 


Instrumental 


Tom Dorsey and Duke Ellington 
im new solos 

F there can be anyone still in doubt about 

the amazing virtuosity of Tom Dorsey 

(Amer.) he should hear Tom’s trombone 


solo, with orchestral accompaniment, 
Three Moods (Bruns. 1367). 


As a composition Three Moods is the sort 
of thing one finds played as a solo by any 
brass band trombone player, and might just 
as well have been given a far less modern 
sounding title, pa as ‘‘ Buttercups and 
Daisies.”” But in the hands of Dorsey the 
— becomes a thing of beauty and subtlety, 

ue to the sheer brilliance of the interpreta- 
tion. 

In many ways the record is the last thing 
one Ps have expected from this unique 
artist who is renowned for his rhythmic pro- 
pensities as much as for his prowess as a 
“legitimate” instrumentalist. One of the 
moods is rhythmic, but the other two are in 
three-four measure and, strange to say, these 
are the outstanding parts of the record. 

The orchestral accompaniment is above 
any praise. 

On the reverse Duke Ellington (Amer.) 
plays as a piano solo a composition of his own 
entitled Fast and Furious. The attraction 
lies more in the Duke’s ideas than the way he 
carries them out. Frankly, one has to po 
this modern genius has bitten off more than 
he can chew. His technique not only fails 
to do justice to the material, but actually has 
prevented him from putting into the best 
musical terms the thoughts which are obvi- 
ously running through his. mind. 

Towards the end the orchestra is intro- 
duced, and its entry is a truly thrilling 
moment, but the moment is soon over, for 
the orchestra is all sixes and sevens, and only 
just manages to scramble through. 

Yet with all these faults here is a record 
which is obviously the work of a great 
creative artist, and well worth the closest 
study by those who take any interest in the 
subject of modern rhythmic music. 


Nat Gonella, the clever youngster of the 
band lately directed by Roy Fox at the 
Monseigneur Restaurant, has blossomed out 
as a trombone soloist and vocalist in his own 
right on Decca F3176. With accompani- 
ment by Al Bowlly (guitar), Harry Jacobson 
(piano and celeste), Bill Harty (drums), and 
Tiny Winters (bass), he does J Heard and 
I can’t believe that you're in love with me. 

Nat has always boasted that he does his 
best to copy Louis Armstrong, whom he has 
set up as his idol. I don’t blame him. 


Armstrong should be a high enough ideal for 
anyone, but the point is that there is only 
one Armstrong: no one has yet succeeded in 
copying him, Still, Nat gets near enough to 
doing so to make his work well worth hearing. 








THE MILLS BROTHERS 
Left to right : Herbert, John, Donald and Harry. 
It is John who imitates the bass so wonderfully 
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Dance Bands 





Roy Fox and His New Band at the Café Anglais to record 
: for Decca 


HE announcement I was able to 

make in last month’s GRAMOPHONE 

three days before it was published 

in any other paper, that Roy Fox 

would be leaving the Monseigneur, 
has had most interesting sequels. 

Firstly, Roy Fox’s old band is remaining 
on at the Monseigneur Restaurant under the 
direction of Lew Stone, its pianist and 
arranger. It is to be known as Lew Stone 
and the Monseigneur Dance Band, and is 
due already to have been augmented with no 
less renowned musicians than Joe Crossman, 
late first saxophone of Ambrose’s band; Lew 
Davis, the finest dance band trombone player 
in the country, who comes from the Savoy 
Hotel Orpheans ; and Alf Noaks, trumpet, 
from the Piccadilly Hotel. 

Secondly, Ambrose is trying to get back 
from the Continent Danny Pola, who was 
with his band some time ago, and is about the 
only available man this side of the Atlantic 
who could adequately fill Crossman’s place. 

Thirdly, Roy Fox opened with an entirely 
new band on October 24th at the Café 
Anglais in Leicester Square, which has been 
entirely reconstructed and redecorated and 
now seats 400 guests. 


A little leg-pull— 

Roy Fox has not been without his diffi- 
culties in forming his new combination. 
Having ofiered engagements to, among 
others, three brilliant little musicians, it 
was not long before he received a threatening 
letter from an official of the establishment 
where they were employed, stating that to 
take men from their existing jobs was not 
done, and that if Roy Fox persisted in his 
intention the matter would be reported to 
the authorities. One can only presume that 
the authorities in question were the Ministry 
of Labour, and that the implication was 
that such a complaint would jeopardize Roy 
Fox’s labour permit. He is an American. 


—which did not come off 

Needless to say, Roy Fox took no notice 
of such an absurd intimidation. Everyone 
forming a band must try to get the best 
instrumentalists he can, and musicians are 
taken from one band to another in this 
way almost daily. If their then employers 


THE HOME 


wanted these three musicians so much they 
had at least two remedies. The first was to 
put them under contract when they first 
engaged them. The second was to pay them 
enough money to make them stay on. After 
all, every man is entitled to sell his services 
in the best market he can find, and needless 
to say Roy Fox had offered the boys more 
money than they were getting, to say nothing 
of the opportunity to improve their prestige 
by going with a band not only larger, but 
likely to obtain far greater prominence. 

Roy’s next problem was more difficult to 
solve. He found he could replace to his 
satisfaction all the artistes who had been in 
his Monseigneur band, excepting the vocalist. 
He tried out all who were available, but none 
came up to Al Bowlly. Most of Roy’s 
old band were under contract to him, 
amongst them Al Bowlly, and much against 
his wish he decided that, whereas he would 
not trouble to enforce his contract with the 
others, Al Bowlly he would have to hold. 
Interested parties, however, wanted Al at 
the Monseigneur, and at time of writing it 
seems that legal proceedings may follow. 
Al Bowlly was not singing at the Café 
Anglais on the opening night. 

Roy Fox is a Decca artist and his new 
band will record for Decca. When the 
first record comes out I will give you the 
who’s who of the band. 


Radio favourites recorded 

New records by Roy Fox and His Band—the 
late one, of course—issued this month are 
How’m I doin’ (v) and Moon (v) (Decca 
F3198), and, on 3181, All of a sudden (v) 
and The old man of the mountain (v). You 
will have heard the band broadcast these 
tunes so there is no need to say much more 
than that the same excellent arrangements 
are used and the tunes sound as good on 
the records as they do over the air. How’m 
I doing is a really inspiring performance, 
with Nat Gonella singing his hot nonsense 
better than ever. This youngster certainly 
knows what it is all about. Moon is a 
perfectly delightful sweet melody record and 
All of a sudden is as neatly stylish as it well 
could be. If there is anything to be said 
against Old man of tne mountains it is that 
Roy has missed an opporturity to repeat his 
great success Oh / Monah. He has treated the 


OF MUSIC 


tune more as a hot number, whereas it 
would have been a good medium for the 
Hill-Billy-comedy idea which made Oh! 
Monah such fun. 


The perfect lyric 

The words are as a rule of secondary 
importance when a song is being presented 
by a dance band. It is the tune and the 
manner in which it is interpreted which 
count. But now and again a song comes 
along with a lyric either so good or so bad 
that it commands instant attention, no mat- 
ter in what manner the number is featured. 

Such a song is We just couldn’t say goodbye 
The melody is delightful, but the words are 
simply delicious. In my opinion they are 
among the cleverest ever written for a popula: 
song. The metaphors are highly original. 
and the whole idea, which has wit and senti- 
ment, is neatly and artistically conveyed. 


Billy Cotton wins 

In addition to the Brunswick (1351) 
recording by Guy Lombardo and His Orches- 
tra issued last month, new versions of the 
number are available by Jack Hylton and His 
Orchestra (v) (Decca F3183), backed with 
the waltz (v) In a shanty in old Shanty Town ; 
by Ambrose and His Orchestra (v) (H.M.V. 
B6243), on the reverse of which they play 
the waltz, Song of the Harp (v); by Billy 
Cotton and His Band (v) (Regal MR675), the 
backing of which is a one-step, Listen to the 
German band (v); and by the Savoy Hotel 
Orpheans (v) (Col. CB503), who give us on 
the reverse All of a sudden (v). 

Ambrose’s record proves that he has the 
best orchestra, but, surprising as you may 
think it, taken all round I like Billy Cotton’s 
version best, then Jack Hylton’s, then 
Ambrose’s, and least the Orpheans’ and 
Lombardo’s. A sweet, simple little senti- 
mental number, it requires a rather slow 
legato treatment. The Orpheans’ arrange- 
ment is good, the introduction being a really 
fine piece of scoring, but they take it too 
quickly, and the rhythm is jazzy, not legato 
enough. The same may be said of the 
Lombardo recording, which has too much of 
the New York twang in both the playing 
and the singing. There is some lovely saxo- 
phone playing by Joe Crossman in the 
Ambrose performance, and Sam Brown’s 
vocal refrain is the best, but the orchestration 
is unnecessarily broken up by bits of piano 
solo and other disturbing changes of colour 
and idea. Hylton has the required legato 
rhythm but takes the whole thing too fast, 
which has had a disastrous effect on the vocal 
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chorus. Bill Cotton’s vocal refrain is not 
too good, and I do not think much of the 
piano solo, but he has created exactly the 
required gy emg The tempo is right, 
the general t sweet and simple, but 
interesting, and rhythmic without being too 
‘“‘dancy,” andthe sudden dash of exotic 
colour at the end of the record makes a great 
and fitting climax. 


Joe Crossman again 

Ambrose and His Orchestra’s remaining 
records do not call for any particular com- 
ment. It was so beautiful (v) (H.M.V. B6242) 
and Happy-go-lucky you (v) (H.M.V. B6239) 
are tuneful commercial melody performances, 
with the main attraction being again the 
on aes playing of Joe Crossman. 
The backing on 6242 is Listen to the German 
band. I have listened to it at the street 
corner too often to take any further interest 
n anything about it. The waltz, In an old 
Shanty Town (v), is on the reverse of B6239, 
and Ambrose plays it delightfully. 

Making it easy 

The new records by Ray Noble and His 
Mayfair Dance Orchestra are a pleasure to 
hear. 

Ray Noble sets out to appeal to the public 
at large, but he does it in a manner against 
which more sophisticated tastes will find 
little to complain. The fact is that Ray 
Noble is one of the few people who know 
how to make a record tuneful and stylish 
all at once, and his secret lies in the fact 
that he never attempts to be pretentious. 
His arrangements are modern and interesting, 
but he has the knack of attaining his en 
by simple and tuneful means. 

Delightful sweet music are his Bedtime 
story (v) (H.M.V. B6250), Love is the 
sweetest thing (v) and I'll do my best (v) 
(H.M.V. B6245). A good deal of their 
charm is due to the fact that they are played 
slowly enough to create the atmosphere the 
numbers demand. It needs some courage 
to work at such slow tempo because there is 
always the likelihood that it will weaken the 
rhythm. It says much for the band that 
all the titles have a most danceable lilt. 
Rather faster, but equally pleasing, are 
Don’t say good-bye (v) (HLM B6251) and 
Rock your cares away (v), the backing on 
H.M.V. B6250. The rather weak verse of 
the former is cleverly made interesting by 
treating it in Rumba rhythm. All the 
vocal refrains are good. They are sung by 
Al Bowlly. 

In There’s another trumpet playing in the 
sky (v) (Parts I and II, H.M.V. B6241) 
Ray Noble gives us another of his most 
amusing comedy productions, 


How to put over comedy numbers 

Many dance bands possess the curious 
complex that a comedy number must be 
played in any way but modern dance style. 
They look upon it as corny and refuse to 
treat it as anything else. Usually the comed 
numLer is corny, but a dance band whic 
does not consider such numbers beneath 
its dignity and is willing to give them a 
modern treatment can often obtain results 
which the aloof highbrow would do well to 
consider. A very good example is He’s in 
the infirmary now (Vv) as played by the Blue 
Lyres on Zonophone 6205. The number is 
the usual knock-about comedy affair, but 
it is played with the style and rhythm of a 
good hot dance thal and improves a 
hundred per cent. in consequence. 


** Words and Music” tunes 

Mad about the boy and The Younger 
Generation, the two big numbers from the 
new Cochran Show. ‘“ Words and Music,” 
with music by Noel Coward, are recorded by 
Ray Noble and His New Mayfair Orchestra 
on H.M.V. B6238, by The Blue Lyres on 
Zonophone 6206, by Jack Hylton and His 
Orchestra on Decca F3185, and by the 
Savoy Hotel Orpheans on Col. CB500. All 
the records serve equally the purpose of 
oe again the tunes for those who 
ave seen and enjoyed the show. The 
Orpheans’ is perhaps the best of the per- 
formances of The Younger Generation. 
Hylton’s is certainly the best of Mad about 
the boy. It is the only one which has the 
right kind of singer for the song. The 
singer, a Miss Robbins, is great. Ray Noble’s 
record of this tune has no vocal refrain, I 
think because he found difficulty in finding 
the right type of singer. It is rather a pity. 

Two more numbers from the same show, 
The party’s over now and Something to do with 
spring (v), are on Col. CB501 by the Savoy 
Hotel Orpheans. 


Still going strong 

Somehow one does not seem to hear so 
much talk about Jack Payne and His Band 
since they have left the B.B.C. and been 
recording on Imperial. Nevertheless they 
are not only very much still in existence, 
but their records are on the up grade. 

On 2758 they give us Happy-go-lucky 
you (v) and They all started whistling Mary 
(v). The former is well arranged, particularly 
as regards the scoring for the saxophones. 
The individual playing is excellent, but 
this is not surprising when we remember 
that the band contains some of the best 
musicians in the country. To double-up 
the tempo at the end was unnecessary anda 
mistake, but on the whole the record is good. 
The backing is a bit Polka-y, but even so is 
more stylish than most other versions of 
this tune. 

The arrangement of Ooh/ that kiss (v) 
(2757), backed with the waltz, Masquerade 
(v), is too stagey to make a good dance 
record, but quite pleasing to listen to if not 
as up to date rhythmically as it might be. 

On 2759 Jack Payne gives us Listen to the 
German band (v) and I do like to see a game 
of football (v), respectively characteristic 
novelty and comedy performances, and both 
good samples of the type of thing. 


Ideas, please 

Sid Lipton and His Grosvenor House 
Dance Band get better each time one hears 
them. What they do they now do with 
unusual competence. But they lack origin- 
ality. Their arrangements are good as 
far as they go, but they go no further than 
the straightforward presentation of the 
tunes, and the attraction of the records 
rests solely on the general efficiency and good 
dance style of the band. A few novelties 
and ideas are wanted to give the perform- 
ances more individuality and so make them 
more interesting. If Sid Lipton can supply 
these his records should soon be amongst the 
best. 
The titles are Three’s a crowd (v) and 
Sweethearts for ever (v), two “melody” 
numbers from the film ‘“ The Crooner” 
(Zonophone R6208), After to-night we say 
good-bye (v) and Looking on the bright side (v) 
from the film ‘‘ Looking on the Bright Side ” 


(6209), and ‘on 6210 I’m positively in love (v) 
and Liszt, Chopin and Mendelssohn (v). 
Taking both sides into consideration, 6209 is 
the best disc. 


Slipping back 

It looks as though the Savoy Hotel 
Orpheans are going to let me down after all. 
Their If you were only mine (v) and Bidin’ 
my time (v) on Col. CB502, and on CB504, 
My silent love (v) and I wanna be loved (v) 
are all beautifully played from a legitimate 
point of view, but the band has not redeemed 
the ene we of modern ideas and rhythm 
which it showed a couple of months ago. 


From the Victor Catalogue 

H.M.V. introduces to us on B6248 Joe 
Haymes and His Orchestra, one of the new 
bands recently taken on by Victor, and I am 
rather surprised that they have not classified 
it in their Hot Rhythm Series, if only to give 
it the prestige such an honour would have 
conveyed. It is certainly worth it, even if 
at moments it forgets what the book of 
rhythmic idiom teaches. The titles are 
Pray for the lights to go out (v) and My long 
white robe (v), and I think a fair description 
of them would be rbythmic spirituals. At 
any rate people keep on shouting out Halle- 
lujah. Whatever there is to be said against 
the performances, and boiled down it comes 
to that eternal question of style, there is 
this to be said in their favour, they are bright 
and entertaining and the general idea is 
likely to appeal to a large proportion of the 
ordinary dance music enthusiasts who find 
Ellington, for instance, a little too clever 
and yet have outgrown their taste for Charing 
Cross Road inanities as interpreted by what 
for politeness’ sake I will simply call the 
English commercial dance band. 


Reverting to the simple life 

Ted Weems and His Orchestra’s (Amer.) 
record of This is my love song (v) (H.M.V. 
B6240) is likely to be rather disappointing to 
those who remember some of Weems’ earlier 
records. It is just a commercial melody 

rformance of the usual American kind. 
If this is a fair sample of what the band 
is doing these days, I can only say it has 
gone off. 

The backing, Rain, rain, go away (v) by 
Ted Black and His Orchestra (Amer.) is the 
same sort of performance of a rather brighter 
number. 


Who could help hearing ? 

I heard (v) as played by Waring’s Penn- 
sylvanians (Amer.) (H.M.V. B6244) is treated 
more as a comedy than a hot number. The 
record opens very commercially, but later 
there is a good deal of crazy vocal business 
with our old friend with the froggy voice in 
evidence again. Whatever else there is to say 
we certainly have here a lot of noise for so 
short a time. 

Nobody could call Lew Conrad and His 
Musketeers (Amer.) a modern dance band 
in their performance of All of a sudden on the 
reverse, but they have managed to get a 
good deal of colour into this arrangement— 
for what that is worth. 


Authentic rumbas 
Rumba enthusiasts cannot do better than 
get Juramento (v) and Auranque Quiera 
Obvidarme (v) by Don Baretto and His Cuban 
Orehestra (Decca F3173). 
Epa@ak JACKSON. 
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American News 


Recording Compamies find things improving despite the 
slump and Radio competition 





How Brunswick kept the the flag flying—Isham Jones signs with Victor—Roger Wolf 
Kahn on Columbia—Whiteman’s array of vocalists—Casa Loma break all records 





by Leo K. Goldstein 





FTER a summer which for the 
dance music business has been even 
slacker than usual, owing to the 
slump, it is a real delight to be able 
to tell you that at last things seem 

to be getting really busy again. 

Recording companies have had, of course, 
a more difficult time than anyone. They 
have had to contend not only with tie trade 
and financial depression, but with the com- 
petition of Radio. This competition is very 
different here from what it is in England. 
In almost all of our big cities you can listen 
to at least half a dozen alternative pro- 
grammes, each better than the other, to say 
nothing of sundry others not so far behind. 
There are well over 500 Radio stations in 
the United States. The best recording 
artistes presenting the latest tunes are on 
the air from morn till night, and by the time 
records of their current hits are available 
most people are tired of them. The few 
that are not need not, however, buy the 
records because these too go over the air— 
even more frequently than do the artistes in 
person. 

But even with this state of affairs to 
contend with, sale of records seems to be 
improving. 

Brunswick are, I feel, to a great extent 
responsible for this. They cleverly kept the 
flag flying, not only by raking in a great 
array of talent, but by creating material 
for them. Thus they could at least get 
their reeords on sale before the tunes and 
their particular ways of presenting them had 
been radio plugged to death. 

Now Columbia and Victor both seem to 
be taking a greater interest in things again. 
Both have secured various new artistes. 

* * 

Victor may be said to have brought off a 
scoop by signing exclusive to them Isham 
Jones and His Orchestra, now at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel in Atlantic City, who for years 
had been exclusive to Brunswick. 

In some ways it will be to the good of the 
band. The Brunswick recording, I often 
thought, made it sound rather thin in tone. 
On Victor it is likely to get a little more 
resonance. 

Here is an amusing tale that is going 
about concerning Isham Jones. During his 
summer vacation, so the story goes, he 
started to swim from the shores of Atlantic 
City to a friend’s boat anchored about 100 
yards or so away. The surf was rather too 
playful and our friend was soon in difficulties. 
ee the point of exhaustion he shouted for 
elp. 

“ Stand up, stand up 
the boat. 

Mr. Jones stood up. 
The water in which he had been having 
his life and death struggle was barely 
waist-deep. 


? 


came a voice from 


One of Columbia’s feats is the securing 
of Roger Wolf Kahn’s fine new band, but 
for the moment we will pass them by, as I 
want to tell you something about Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians. 

Recently this outfit arrived in Chicago no 
less than twenty-three strong, following a 
quite sensational spell at the Roxy Theatre 
in New York. Whatever one may think of 
their records, they certainly have a magnifi- 
cent stage show. 

While chatting to the boys I was introduced 
to Waring’s new French trombone player, 
Leo Arnaud. Whom do you think he turned 
out to be? No less a personage than Leo 
Vauchant, who for so long was such a 
prominent member of your brilliant Jack 
Hylton’s Band. He is arranging for the 
outfit and “‘ doubling” on trombone, ’cello and 
trumpet. He has already established him- 
self as a star man. High G’s or even Ab’s 
are nothing to him. He plays them as 
easily on his trombone as Armstrong plays 
them on his trumpet. He entertained me 
by writing out from the record in less than 
ten minutes the intricate chorus which 
Hawkins (the tenor sax man) plays in Flet- 
cher Henderson’s version of Chinatown, my 
Chinatown. I hope the record will be 
issued in England. After countless hearings 
I still cannot listen to it without getting all 
het up. 


* * * 


Before joining Waring, Leo was with 
Roger Wolf Kahn’s Band. As I said, they 
are recording for Columbia, and as the 
records are likely to be issued in England 
you will soon, I expect, be hearing again this 
late star of the Hylton firmament. 

The last batch of titles I heard by the 
Kahn aggregation was made the latter part 
of July. Perhaps the best is Another night 
alone by Harold Arlen and Ted Koehler. 
The tune looks like becoming a hit. Adolp 
Dutch made a great arrangement for the 
band and the performance out-Whiteman’s 
Whiteman at his Whitemanist. The backing 
is a new Fats Waller number, Sheltered by 
the stars and cradled by the moon. On another 
disc is featured I can’t believe it’s true. Leo 
did the arrangement of this. 

Here is the personnel of Kahn’s Band as 
it was when it made the foregoing records :— 

Ruby Winstein, who has made various 
records with Red Nichols, Charlie Teagarden, 
brother of Jack, the hot singer and trombone 
man, and Frankie Zullo (trumpets), Leo 
Arnaud and Andy Russo (trombones), 
Art Shaw, Max Farley (late of Elizalde’s 
band at the Savoy Hotel) and Claud Binion 
(saxophones), Russ Carlson (piano), Chauncey 
Moorhouse (drums), Perry Bodkin (guitar), 
Ward Lay (bass violin), and three violinists, 
whose names I cannot remember. 

It was Charlie Teagarden who played 


in Farewell Blues by Venuti-Lang and 
their All-Star Orchestra (Panachord 25151). 
At the time Edgar Jackson wrote “he 
produces the nearest approach to a new 
style on his instrument that we have had 
for some time.” And so it was. There 
is not much that your worthy critic misses. 
* * 


Paul Whiteman and his band, still 
Victor artistes of course, are at the Biltmore 
Hotel roof—a large and impressive outfit 
supported by various scenic effects, including 
a water cascade. The vocalists include 
Jack Fulton, jnr., “ Red’ McKenzie, a 
dizzy blonde known as ‘‘ Ramona,” and a 
new find by name of Peggy Healy. Peggy 
has not been put on the air yet, but will be 
a hit when she is. Her scat singing is mar- 
vellous, Paul has also obtained Irene Taylor 
to replace Mildred Bailey. 

I hardly recognised Whiteman. He has 
taken off about 120 Ibs. and looks more like 
a woodland nymph. 

Watch Whiteman. He looks like making 
a big come-back—I mean in public esteem, 


not weight. 
* *” * 


After concluding their summer season 
with one week’s stay at the Oriental] Theatre 
in Chicago, Duke Ellington and His 
Orchestra left on September 15th for New 
York and immediately proceeded to do a 
whole week’s recordirg for Brunswick. 

Ellington has a new version of Tiger Rag. 
He calls it the Whispering ‘iger. He 
uses practically the same arrangement as he 
employed for the version under the name of 
the Jungle Band. [It has just been re-issued 
here under Ellington’s own name on Bruns- 
wick 1338—Ed.] He plays it twice as fast, 
and all through the orchestra never gets 
louder than mezzo-forte. 

During our chat Mrs. Ellington, a most 
charming little piece of personality, to whom 
I was introduced, told me that the Duke 
composed and scored in 45 minutes the 
original six-instrument version of Mood 
Indigo as issued on Okeh (Parlophone, No. 
R866). 

* * 

The brilliant little Casa Loma Orchestra is 
going great guns. After a most successful 
season, which they wound up at the Atlantic 
City State Pier, where on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 4th, they broke all existing records for 
35 years by playing to 74,000 paying admirers, 
they opened yesterday (October 9th) at the 
Hotel Belle Reve in Kansas City. 

* * * 

Fletcher Henderson and His Band are 
going strong at the Savoy Ballroom in 
Harlem. This is a huge “ Palais” where 
the negroes go to have a good time. 

* 


Don Redman and His Orchestra are 
back at Connie’s Inn, the old haunt of 
Armstrong, Henderson, etc., in Harlem, 
and Earl Hines and His Orchestra are due 
to return to their better ’ole, the Grand 
Terrace Gardens in Chicago. 

* *” * 

Cab Calloway and his most entertaining 
band returned to the Cotton Club, also in 
Harlem, in the middle of September, where 
they replaced Baron Lee and His Blue 
Rhythm Band. They were greeted by an 
enthusiastic and tightly-packed audience 
which included Sophie Tucker and many 
other celebrities, all of whom were intro- 
duced to the gathering. 
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Next Month 


As usual the December number will blossom into a Christmas 
number, larger and more beautiful. All the recording studios 
are agog with preparations for a Christmas list that shall 
surpass all previous efforts, and the least we can do is to follow 
suit. Since there are alwayssome members of the casual public 
who buy Christmas numbers of magazines that they ordinarily 
eschew and since we never print more copies than are already 
bespoken, we beg our regular readers to make sure of their 
December copy—or why not a few extra copies to send to 
friends overseas ?—by ordering well in advance. 


Busy Days 

People are beginning to realise that the time has come to 
invest in a newgramophone or radio set or radio-gramophone 
and that no cheaper or more priceless form of entertainment 
for the family or the individual can be obtained against the 
winter evenings. What is more remarkable than the actual 
volume of trade that is being done—one dealer quite casually 
reports forty-three instruments sold in one week—is the news, 
which appears to be fairly general, that the higher priced 
instruments, especially radio-gramophones, are being bought 
in the largest quantities. 

There are plenty of good records, too, already issued or 
awaiting their turn. Several readers have written in praise of 
the Decca policy of reducing the prices of Polydor recordings, 
and there is little need to make further reference to the monthly 
Decea-Polydor booklets written by Mr. Robin Legge, a happy 
hunting-ground for the poor music-lover. Another instalment 
of the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue is also in preparation, 
and we may expect such portentous additions as the complete 
edition of Verdi’s Otello recorded in Milan. 


Hints on Choosing Records 


My note last month on the American dealers who issue 
magazines and annotated lists of the month’s best records 
quickly drew rejoinders from (a) Messrs. Keith Prowse, who 
have issued a brochure of ‘‘ Records we specially recommend ” 
every month for the last ten years, and (b) Messrs. E.M.G. 
Hand-made Gramophones Ltd., who have circulated a monthly 
letter dealing frankly and fully with all the new issues of 
serious music to their customers for more than a year. 

Since neither firm apologises for not having sent its publica- 
tions regularly to THE GRAMOPHONE, as American dealers do, 
I need not apologise for not knowing about them. But I can 
congratulate both on the obvious care and discretion with 
which they enlighten their customers on current records. 

More interesting because it marks, more decisively than any 
other development has marked, the co-operation of Columbia 
and H.M.V., is “‘ The Gramophone and Radio in Education,” 
a special catalogue of records of educational value culled from 
the general catalogues of both companies, issued by the 
Central Educational Offices, 98, Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1. 
This is a most valuable compilation, obtainable through any 
dealer. 

On the cover the Magic Notes trademark and the Dog trade- 
mark stand side by side, encircled by bay leaves and separated 
only by a flaming torch. 


The Societies 


The first album of The Sibelius Society has now been issued 
to members and consists of the Fifth Symphony, Pohjola’s 
Daughter and Tapiola on seven 12in. records. Particulars of 
membership can be obtained from The Secretary, Sibelius 
Society, 363, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


Seven records will also form the first album of The ‘‘ Forty- 
Eight” Society, costing two guineas. They will comprise 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia, Preludes and Fugues, Vol. I, 
Nos. 5, 6, 8, 9 and 12; Vol. II, Nos. 5, 9 and 15, all recorded 
by Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch on the clavichord. Particulars of 
membership from The Secretary, ‘ Forty-Eight”’ Society, 
98, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 


Sunday Evening Concerts 

May we again remind our London readers of those two great 
institutions ‘‘The South Place Sunday Popular Concerts” of 
chamber music held at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
Holborn, W.C.1, and ‘“‘ The Sunday Evening Concert Society ”’ 
(also chamber music), which meets at the Working Men’s College, 
Crowndale Road, N.W.1? Admission is free, a silver collection 
is made in the interval, and the concerts begin at 6.30 p.m. 
The programmes are of the finest chamber music and songs, 
prominent musicians give their services for nominal fees, and the 
whole atmosphere of the Societies and their meetings is one of 
serene and democratic appreciation of the noblest in music. 

In each case the annual report and balance-sheet for last 
season show cause for deep satisfaction that the concerts were 
not much impaired by the general financial depression and for 
deep anxiety lest this season should show a further financial 
deficit. One bad season can be weathered, but two in succession 
might cripple these beneficent undertakings, or even kill 
them. 

A few more subscriptions or a few small donations from 
genuine music-lovers, whether they can or cannot attend the 
concerts themselves, would just make all the difference. If it 
will save trouble, I shall be very glad to forward any monies 
that our readers in their goodness care to send to the London 


Office. 


The Curlew 


We can send copies of W. B. Yeats’s verses to any member of 
the N.G.S. who has bought The Curlew records ; and here are 
the words of the two songs—also set to music by Peter War- 
lock—which John Armstrong recorded on the sixth side: 


SLEEP. 
(JOHN FLETCHER) 


Come, Sleep, and with thy sweet deceiving 
Lock me in delight awhile ; 

Let some pleasing dreams beguile 

All my fancies that from thence 

There may steal an influence 

All my powers of care bereaving. 


Tho’ but a shadow, but a sliding, 
Let me know some little joy. 

We that suffer long annoy 

Are contented with a thought 
Thro’ an idle fancy wrought : 

O let my joys have some abiding. 


WHENAS THE RYE... 
(from ‘“‘ The Old Wives’ Tale ’’ by George Peele) (1595). 


Whenas the rye reach to the chin, 

And chop-cherry, chop-cherry ripe within, 
Strawberries swimming in the cream, 

And schoolboys playing in the stream ; 
Then, O, then, O, my true love said, 

Till that time come again 

She could not live a maid. 
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The September Competition 

Just a reminder that it is not too late for you to set down 
your ruminations on “ The Limitations of Gramophone Music,”’ 
and, if they do not exceed 500 words, to win a pleasant little 
prize of any six N.G.S. records by sending your article in to 
the London Office before the 17th of this month. But first of 
allread again the September Editorial, especially the last page. 


Gramophone Societies’ Reports 

** 1932 Musicalities ”’ is a good idea for an opening programme 
—recalling the death of J. P. Sousa, Haydn’s bicentenary, 
the Hugo Wolf Society, the recording debut of Schnabel and 
such plays as The Miracle, Helen, Casanova, and The Dubarry. 
The Acton and District Gramophone Society (Hon. Sec., 
Mr. L. Day, 49 Montgomery Road, Chiswick, W.4) tried it 
with success. 

“Bach as a popular composer” was an excellent subject 
for Mr. Granville Hill, of the Manchester Gua:dian, to illus- 
trate with records and the piano to the Manchester Gramophone 
Society (Hon. Sec., Mr. C. J. Brennand, Byerden, Hale Road, 
Hale, Cheshire), and it was voted a “‘ splendid evening.” 

The Leeds Gramophone Society has also made a good start 
with “‘ Excerpts from the Operas’ and some out-of-the-way 
examples. The Hon. Sec., Mr. F. H. Large, 7 Fourteenth 
Avenue, New Wortley, Leeds, is arranging a combined meeting 
with the Dewsbury Gramophone Society this month. 

Of the “close” societies, the Agricola Gramophone Society 
(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) with its monthly 
journal The Electrovoz, and the G.P.0. Gramophone Society, 
with increased membership and expanding ambitions, report 
their general ohkayness. 


Short Commons 

Rushworth and Dreaper’s Music Year Book and Entertain- 
ment Calendar for the 1932-3 season at Liverpool is as handy 
and as impressive as ever. There is no doubt about the health 
of Liverpool’s musical life: two new orchestral ventures and 
a Sunday Concert Club are this season’s additions to the 
panorama. 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson recorded the Saint-Saéns 
Variations for two pianos in the H.M.V. studios this summer, 
and if the results are satisfactory they will be issued while 
our friends are in America. They are starting to-morrow 
(November 2nd) for a four months’ tour and will be welcome 
wherever they go ; for they made a host of friends during their 
previous tours. The Bax Sonata for two pianos and Hardanger, 
which they recorded for the N.G.S., are still prominent in 
their programmes, and the latest addition is the delightful 
Fledermaus paraphrase by Leo Pavia which they first per- 
formed in their farewell broadcast on October 16th. 

Although I no longer write articles for The Music Seller, this 
excellent trade paper has an undiminished claim upon my 
eternal or at least annual gratitude, for it sends me The Music 
Seller Reference Book 1932-1933, which is only sent to sub- 
scribers in the trade and which contains among other things 
a complete alphabetical list of all the titles recorded since 
September Ist, 1931, and a mass of other information that is 
invaluable for reference purposes. The new volume has just 
arrived, and is already getting dog-eared from assiduous 
research. 

My hope about the winner of the Little Anna Gramm Com- 
petition, expressed in these notes in August, has been fulfilled, 
and after examining the claims of various competitors, Mr, 
Findon (Editor of The Leader) and I awarded the £500 prize 
to Mr. F. F. Carter junior, of Upminster, who turned out to 
have been a reader of THE GRAMOPHONE for years. 

Compton Mackenzie’s Greek Memories (Cassells) and his 
sketch of Prince Charlie (Peter Davies) were both published 
last Thursday and will seem all the more remarkable as an 
author’s summer work to those of our readers who also read 
his Thursday articles on books in the Daily Mail and his pro- 
vocative contributions every now and then tothe Radio Times. 


One of our earlier contributors, Mr. G. M. Boumphrey, the 
novelist, and the designer of the Sesame record cabinets, now 
blossoms out as an authority on cooking. The Week-end 
Cookery Book, “‘ an essentially business-like compilation for 
the amateur who would cook professionally ’’ (Soncino Press), 
is reinforced by his Saturday morning broadcasts (National, 
10.45). ‘“‘The Man in the House”’ of last month is to be 
succeeded by another series, “‘ The Man in the Kitchen,” on 
November 5th. 

Readers who care to get more up-to-date gossip about 
records than is possible in THE GRAMOPHONE may like to 
know that after my very happy association with the Daily 
Mirror during the last two years I am starting a new series of 
weekly articles on Fridays in the Daily Express instead. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Miniature Scores, Eulenberg Edition (Goodwin and Tabb, Ltd.., 
3s. each) :—Mozart’s Piano Concerto in G major (K453) ; 
Mozart’s Piano Concerto in F major (K459); Adoli 
Busch’s Capriccio for small orchestra, Op. 46. Valuable 
additions to this invaluable library. 

The Music Teacher Handbook and Pupils’ Register for 
September 1932 to August 1933 (Evans Brothers, Ltd., 


2s. 6d.). ‘A veritable godsend to Music Teachers,” the 
publishers claim with justice. It is so compact and 
comprehensive. 


‘“* Radiotonics,” with humorous sketches by F. C. Winby and a 
foreword by Capt. P. P. Eckersley (The National Radio 
Service Co., 6d.). A cleverly devised advertising 
brochure, full of good sense and good laughs. 

The Modern Orchestra, by Alfred W. Jones (6d. from the 
author, 76, Patshull Road, London, N.W.5). A 24-page 
booklet giving simple and sensible information about the 
various instruments ‘‘ for radio and gramophone fans.” 


cA cheap issue 





THOUGHTS 
ON MUSIC 


Compiled by Hunvey ELWss. 

216 pages 8vo. 
Robin Legge in the Daily Telegraph 
wrote: “A most desirable book... . 
Many of the criticisms drawn together 
under one roof, as it were, are of the 
utmost value, the very crystallisation of 
criticism. The author has done his work 
well indeed.” 


PRICE 1/-, POSTAGE 3d. 
(Limited Number Only) 
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CHAMBER MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


(Continued from page 100) 


by CYRIL M. 


Beethoven’s Sixth String Quartet (continwed). 


Second Movement. There is an opinion that modern com- 
posers cannot rise to the test of a slow movement. But could 
Beethoven ? If every work is to be retained or rejected for its 
-low movement, there are few enough we ought to retain from 
between 1750 and César Franck. When man became obsessed 
with his own all-importance he found it difficult to write strong 
music, especially in slow movements, which became poor, 
complaining things, full of self-pity. A gloomy or pathetic 
slow movement seems to have become almost a convention, 
apparently as “‘ necessary ”’ for ‘‘ dramatic contrast ’’ ; so that 
music almost forgot how to move slowly without being 
pessimistic. 

At the very time when I was preparing this article, I was 
delighted to see the Editorial comment on Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, and particularly on the slow movement. Not, 
of course, that I am so foolish as to think that it was suggested, 
or myself to suggest, that Beethoven’s slow movements are all 
worthless. What does seem urgently needed is to put the 
actual, real character and quality of the music a long way first. 
[f we really did so, I feel there would be some sweeping changes 
in our estimations. For instance, what chamber music records 
could we uphold as definitely superior to the Purcell and Locke 
N.G.8. records ? How many could we insist were definitely 
their equals? Great music must be really gay, or really witty 
or humorous, or really strong and noble. (We all know false 
dignity : is there false nobility ?) 

The slow movement of this Quartet may not be, on the 
whole, very strong, but it has, I think, true beauty. There is 
much exquisite quartet writing, and as a work of art it is in 
its way almost flawless, perfect. 

It is essentially simple, and many people will get a general 
grasp of it with one run-through. There is first a long-drawn 
melody (taking the first 1}-in.), then a contrasting section, 
then a recapitulation of the chief melody (starting }-in. after 
the start of side 2); finally a coda on both subjects (second 
half of side 2). 

Sir Henry Hadow heads this Movement ‘“ Allegro ma non 
troppo,” and comments on this direction ; but in the Eulenburg 
miniature score it is given as ‘‘ Adagio ma non troppo.” 

First violin opens the principal melody, with a long, expres- 
sive sentence, very simply punctuated by the others. This 
is repeated (at about j-in.) an octave lower by violin 2, strongly 
supported by the two lower instruments, and with comment 
by violin 1 above ; the cadence is altered and brought to a 
full stop. Violin 1 adds another sentence, fully accompanied 
by the other three, then repeats the first sentence. This time, 
he elaborates the first half; violin 2, “ double-stopping,”’ 
supports him below, with two-note held chords ; viola makes 
a little pointed comment of four notes, three times over, each 
time answered by ’cello (and the last time with violin 2 joining 
in). This repetition of the chief sentence is notably effective. 

Two or three misprints should be noted in Sir Henry Hadow’s 
Oxford University Press booklet. The last note of the first 
sentence should be F, and not preceded by a bar-line. The 
lowest (the middle) note of the second sentence is a dotted 
semiquaver ; the last two notes should be a dotted semiquaver 
and a demi-semiquaver, and the bar should be left incomplete. 
Score-readers will also find a minor error—unless it is a different 
reading from the Eulenburg score—in this performance ; in 
first violin’s final repetition of the chief sentence, the rhythmic 
or metrical figure which, given four times over, makes up the 


CRABTREE 


second bar, is quite definitely changed, both here and in the 
recapitulation, into four equal demi-semiquavers, with a rest 
for the third, 

We now have the contrasting section—strongly contrasting, 
in a quite different, if not obviously different, mood. It 
is less sweet, but stronger, much more active, less static ; 
hardly a sentence does not modulate, though it begins and 
ends in the minor mode of the tonic key. And it is polyphonic, 
‘*many-voiced.”” A slowly winding sentence starts in violin 1 
and ’cello (an octave apart) just over 1}-in., and ends I}-in., 
after the start of the record. Half-way through this sentence, 
violin 1 stays for a beat or so on the top note while ’cello 
begins to descend, violin 2 enters, viola having already entered 
in unison with the ’cello, and for this second half of the sen- 
tence the four divide into four parts. This sentence is the 
subject of this middle contrasting section of the Movement. 
Sir Henry Hadow quotes the whole of the first violin part, but 
it seems as if the chief theme were rather the bass (’cello). 
Perhaps the distinction is not of great significance. 

Violin 2 starts to repeat this sentence, violin 1 running in 
counterpoint above. Half-way through, viola takes over the 
theme, an octave lower, ’cello also, an octave lower still ; 
violin 2 joins in the counterpoint above, an octave below 
violin 1. The counterpoint to the second half is practically 
an elaboration of the original first violin part. The effect of 
these two melodic lines each running in octaves is very dis- 
tinctive. It is one characteristic of Beethoven’s chamber 
music. Is it legitimate chamber music ? Perhaps, when used, 
as here, not so much for filling-out or intensification, as in 
orchestral scoring, as for putting into relief. 

The central thought of this subject—its first few notes— 
is now discussed in a few sentences. The discussion is quite 
primary and simple, and says quite plainly all it has to say. 
Just under §-in. before the turn of the record, we reach the 
long dominant pedal, the long preparation for the return of 
the chief theme of the Movement. Beethoven turns his thoughts 
again to that melody, and meditates at some length on its chief 
feature—a motif consisting of a rise and a turn. (lt is, of 
course, the motif of the whole of the second half of the principal 
sentence of the melody.) 

The turn of the record comes at the half-way point in this 
meditation (though not exactly half-way by the number of 
bars). The second side continues it as a kind of simple cadenza 
for violin 1. 

The repetition of the chief melody begins j-in. after the 
start of the second side. The melody is repeated note for 
note, but considerably developed by elaboration, in the accom- 
paniment, and in the last sentence in the tune itself. The 
elaboration is self-evident. ‘The melody ends and a Coda 
begins almost exactly half-way through the second side of the 
record. The Coda begins by taking up once more the contrasting 
sentence in the middle of the chief melody ; but this is altered 
and rounded off, and we pass on to a brief final review of the 
middle section of the Movement. When this turns into the 
major mode, we must have in mind the importance for 
Beethoven of the difference between the major and minor 
modes-—a difference that, however, probably depends greatly 
on the way one uses them. 

The Movement fades out of ‘consciousness with the chief 
melody last in our thoughts. 


Third Movement: Scherzo. Sir Henry Hadow, in his note 
on this Movement, makes some valuable remarks, and sets us 
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on some interesting and much-needed thinking, on the subject 
of syncopation. ‘‘ The pleasure,’ he says, “that we derive 
from syncopation (when that device causes pleasure) is due to 
a kind of irony ; a conflict of opposing rhythms, that of the 
phrase, and that of the bar. Its full effect belongs to a mature 
and educated art; and though like other forms of irony it 
can be insufferably tedious in unskilful hands, it is, when 
directed by a master, a very telling means of expression.” 
Those words become more pointed every day, with impudently 
called “‘ rhythmic” music becoming less and less rhythmical 
and more and more metrical, except when merely hysterical. 

Later, Sir Henry says: ‘‘ Of course a great deal depends on 
the players. If they once let the bar-rhythm go, the whole 
ironic effect is ruined, and we have two separate rhythms and 
an entire absence of illusion. We have all heard bad pianists 
‘interpret ’ Chopin’s fifth waltz as if the principal theme were 
in 6-8, and so crush out of existence one of the most charming 
of his accompaniment figures.” 

Now Sir Henry holds that we are tempted to think that the 
beginning of this Scherzo is in 6-8 time (two beats to a bar), 
instead of 3-4 time (three beats to a bar); but I not merely find 
no such temptation, but find it quite impossible to think 6-8 
time in this performance, precisely because the players do not 
“let the bar-rhythm go.”’ Moreover, in 6-8 the beginning would 
still be syncopated, having the last note of one bar held over 
the first beat of the next. Perhaps a few definitions will help. 
Rhythm is simply movement—impulse, relaxation—and it is 
when we try to tie it down to something less that we get into 
trouble. It may be possible to speak of “a rhythm”; but 
there is no such thing, properly speaking, as a “‘ bar-rhythm.”’ 
Bars and bar-lines and time signatures can only mark Metre, 
a regular succession of beats and accents. 

Syncopation is generally considered to be the displacing of 
accent, e.g., by placing a note on a weak beat and none on the 
strong. I cannot go into this at length, but it seems self-evident 


* 


that one voice or “ part’ cannot syncopate and maintain the 
regular metre simultaneously. It seems to me that there are 
two distinct kinds of syncopation. First, when one part 
syncopates and the others maintain the regular metre, or by 
other means we feel quite clearly the regular metre: this is the 
‘irony ’’ defined by Sir Henry. Second, when the regular 
metre is temporarily overbalanced, and unless we count the 
beats rigidly for ourselves we are completely and delightfully 
atsea. In this Scherzo we find both kinds, the first throughout 
and especially at the beginning, the second several times later 
on. If anyone wishes, and will write to me, I will try to analyse 
the syncopation in this Scherzo for him. Of course, when the 
rhythm is light, flowing, elastic, free from heavy accents, and 
unmetrical, syneopation proper is impossible ; but such music 
is rare between 1650 and 1900, especially in Beethoven. 

This Scherzo is in the usual form, but rather fully developed. 
There is first a simple, well-balanced little tune, repeated 
(at #,-in. after the start), then developed (at #,-in.), then 
repeated (at }-in.), then further developed in a longish Coda. 
From 1-in. to 1§-in. after the start, the whole development, 
repetition, and Coda are repeated. The repetition of the theme 
(at }-in.) is in the three lower instruments, under high trilling 
first violin. Notice the humorous effect leading to it—violin 1, 
off the beat, smooth, violin 2 and viola (alternately) an octave 
below, on the beat, detached. P 

The Trio is practically a piquant solo for violin 1. Violin 2 
introduces a little obscurity by persistently intruding with held 
notes above violin 1. This Trio is in two parts, each repeated, 
but though Sir Henry says it is “in Binary form, with two 
equal clauses set in antithesis,’’ the second part, on the con- 
trary, ends in a recapitulation of the little theme. 

After the Trio, a little link pulls a long face at us, viola and 
’cello barking like a dog, trying to turn the Scherzo proper into 
the minor mode; but this doesn’t get far, and the Scherzo 
proper is duly repeated on the last {-in. of the record. 


* * 


ADDITIONS TO THE H.M.V. CONNOISSEUR 
CATALOGUE 


(Continued from page 137) 


D2073-4. SOCIETE DES CONCERTS DU CONSERVATOIRE, 
mers by Pierre Coppola: Le Tombeau de Couperin 
vel). 

Ravel’s suite (1918) is arranged: first record, Prelude and 
Forlana; second, Minuet and Rigaudon. The other move- 
ments are apparently not recorded (or perhaps not orchestrated: 
the suite was originally a piano one). I should have liked the 
Fugue, at least, though it and the Toccata are perhaps too 
purely keyboard-music to transcribe well. The scoring is for 
strings, wood-wind, two horns, trumpet and harp. It may be 
said that there is not much Couperin here: perhaps the 
tribute lies mostly in the title. I forget who it was that said 
he would like to have heard Couperin’s Tombeau de Ravel. 
The Prelude reminds one of Mother Goose. If the music has 
no great spread of mental sail, there is always the delicious 
orchestration to enjoy, and in these records, the orchestra’s 
finest tone. The Forlana here becomes a daintier six-eighter 
than, one imagines, the Venetian gondoliers, who were fond of 
the dance, made it. We are again reminded how many people 
have taken (“‘ pinched ” would be a truer, if impoliter, word) 
hints from Ravel’s gently ironic (or.modernly wistful?) 
harmonic twists (mark the opening of this movement). In its 
own world of fancy, the music, though without striking 


originality in its ideas, has a choice corner, and this recording 
of it will doubtless be widely approved. 


DB4801-2. SOCIETE DES CONCERTS DU CONSERVATOIRE, 
conducted by Pierre Coppola: Thamar (Balakireff). 
We used to know Thamar best in Bakst’s ballet. Long 

before that (1896) it came here, and its gaudy programme made 

it an immediately attractive item. Lermontov’s poem about 
the queen whose scarf-waving is the prelude to her guests’ brief 
pleasure and sudden death makes good meat for the musician, 
especially in the dance measures and the orgy. The opening 
themes may be taken to suggest the queen, whose coming is 
accompanied by the usual (and curiously generalised) 
Easternism that we know so well in other Russian music (how 
the flute on side 1 makes us think of the better-known Rimsky 
orientalism, in Scheherazade). Without the ballet, these rather 
long-drawn programme pieces (when the programme is so 
simple) always seem a bit windy, unless the ideas have more 
than surface attraction. The tunes are all agreeable here, but 
in the story there is not much for the mind to care about 

(perhaps Hollywood has spoiled the vamp-market). However, 

these dances make a tuneful budget, with their solo colourings. 

I like best the realism of the finish, where we see the queen 
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waiting at the receipt of custom once more: ‘‘ Next customer, to many for years, perhaps from the piano duet arrangement ; 
please.” I find the recording adequate, if at times a trifle we want more searching out of little-known music. Of this 
shrill. activity there is far too little. This overture is highly com- 


DB4807. SOCIETE DES CONCERTS DU CONSERVATOIRE, 
conducted by Pierre Coppola: Phaeton (Saint-Saéns). 

Is it entirely because of the defects of a non-classical educa- 
tion that I am apt to mix up Icarus with Phaeton—and 
both with §.-8.? The two mythicals fell from their height 
of glory, and 8.-S. sometimes flopped too. Perhaps the wings 
idea has got into my head, because when I hear this music I 
think of the conundrum: ‘‘ Why is a moth flying round a 
candle like a well-oiled gate?” ‘‘ Because if it keeps on 
itsingesitswings.’’ Saint-Saéns sometimes singed his. He was 
always so solemn about his programmes. When he joked (or 
appeared to), he came off best—as in the Danse Macabre. 
Phaeton is nearer moth-sized than god-sized music. It is 
perhaps rather cruel to find the hurry-music (1} ins. in, for 
example) comic rather than cosmic; but 8.-S., because of his 
genuine achievements in other fields; can stand being made a 
little fun of. ‘The recording certainly shines in sunlike cheer, 
and anyone who happens to think much of the music will, I 
am sure, be pleased to have so seemly a performance of it. 


D2060-1. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted by Pierre 
Monteux: Benvenuto Cellini, Overture, and Les Troyens & 
Carthage, Overture (Berlioz). 

Another Berlioz is richly welcome. This recording of 
Cellins (1838—a stage failure) is finely open and rich, especially 
in the brass, which isexceptionally good. The accompaniments 
are occasionally a little loud. The full power rollicks 
splendidly, as the complete Benvenuto should. Every hearing 
of the smallest part of the J’rojans music (1855-63) increases 
the longing to hear it complete on the stage. Even Berlioz 
never did. The Carthage adventures form the second part of 
the opera that is completed by The Fall of Troy. Harty, as I 
noted last year, gave a concert performance of the Carthage 
portion,and surely we might have some vocal extracts recorded ? 
They would well befit a ‘‘ Connoisseur” list. This all too 
brief excerpt is gloriously sonorous, and the two records are 
among the clear ‘‘ naps ”’ of the list. 


C2233. VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Clemens Krauss: Rosamunde, Ballet Music (Schubert) 
and Cosi fan tutti, Overture (Mozart). 

It would have been better if the title had shown how much 
of the Schubert ballet music is included. The resilient curves of 
the phrasing make the d. d.s,: d.d.s | d.m: s. tune amble in 
the friendliest manner. I know no better performance of the 
Cosi fan tutti overture than that on thisrecord. Thatsparkling 
water-polo play of the wood-wind with the eight-note figure, 
though small enough as a musical device, carries the comedy 
ball aloft in the gayest fashion. The music could be treated 
more delicately—the recording is full-voiced ; but if one likes 
one’s comedy in the highest spirits, this is the right record. 
It came as my first task on one of the wettest Monday mornings 
of May, and I gladly encored it. So will you, rain or shine. 


C2344. VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Clemens Krauss: Peter Schmoll, Overture (Weber). 

You will look in vain in “‘ complete opera books ’’ for Peter 
Schmoll (‘‘and his Neighbours,’’ the title included). It was one 
of Weber’s boyish works—an astonishing thing for a youth of fif- 
teen, but not to the taste of the time, for it was not redemanded, 
when produced (about 1803). The music as we now hear it is 
the fruit of greater maturity, for Weber revised it in 1807. 
It would be extremely interesting to hear the original form. 
Even then, the composer showed his remarkable feeling for 
orchestral dramatisation. I suggest that recorders should 
search such operas as this, not performable now as wholes, and 
pick out some of the good things they contain—a duet here, 
a chorus there. The tunes of this overture have been familiar 


mendable, for the relish of its technical handling, the hummable- 
ness of its tunes, and the sunny recording. 


C2343. VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Karl Alwin: Waltz from Intermezzo (Richard Strauss). 
Intermezzo, Strauss’s 1927 opera, has not reached us, and 

it seems doubtful if it will. Criticism seems to have disliked 
the allusions to personal and domestic matters in it, whilst 
the fresh style which the composer seems to have sought— 
a development and extension of dialogue, in preference to 
set airs, as regards the main body of the action (keeping the 
chief tunes for the interludes)—did not much impress Vienna. 
However, the word ‘ waltz ’’ in our title is sufficient to draw 
all who hail Richard as the true waltz-king—for did he not 
bring the waltz into such service of opera as no one before him 
had dreamed of? Here again is promise of the old sway, 
perhaps something lightened (for even Strauss cannot repeat 
old triumphs for ever). The second strain seems commonplace, 
and the last inch of the first side harks back to the world of the 
older Strauss (J.), not very happily. The old complete mastery 
is not here: just reminders of what it once was. Yet for these 
reminders the record is worth while, and it makes a brave 
end, 


C2352-6 (Album Series No. 152). VIENNA PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA, conducted by Prof. Robert Heger: Rustic 
Wedding Symphony, Landliche Hochzeit (Goldmark). 
Goldmark (1830-1915) showed the Jewish versatility which 

we always admire ; but I doubt whether he is quite up to the 

gold standard nowadays, and whether his comfit-y flavours 
last. (It may be noted, to avoid possible confusion, that it is 
another Goldmark, his nephew Rubin, whose Negro Rhapsody 
has been played and broadcast here.) All we commonly hear 
of the uncle’s is Sakuntala and perhaps a song from The Queen 
of Sheba, his first and greatest operatic success. There are 
about sixty other works. (Has anyone, by the way, heard his 

The Cricket on the Hearth?—a story which has attracted more 

than one foreigner.) A rustic wedding does not strike one 

as matter of symphonic proportions. It is to be noted that 
the work is alternatively titled ‘‘symphonic poem.” The 

album contains appropriately sprightly notes by P.L.; so I 

need not go into detail. The first movement, a set of variations 

on a not very good and too long tune, is entitled Wedding 

March, but its varied times and moods soon throw that idea 

aside. Goldmark is apt, asin the first variation on side 2, to drop 

the theme very largely (which no one would complain about), 
but he does not substitute anything compelling. Most of the 

variations are not striking. The one at the end of side 2, 

however, shows the composer’s dexterous use of colour and 

simple resources of rhythm. Var. 8 (middle of side 3) sounds a 

trifle hard, the writing here being such as apparently does not 

record so well as the more flowing scoring. The work does not 
notably grow—that is one chief criticism—and one does not 
feel much mental pressure at work, whatever the pace. The 
ideas are small: rather like many amiable, ‘ harmless ”’ 
children’s sermons. Variation form has been so marvellously 
handled by the giants that, though we can hear these small 
essays with pleasure, they do not leave any strong impression. 

The form, indeed, is immensely difficult to work in with 

architectural mastery. There is in the middle of side 4 a trace 

of wood-wind sourness that was slightly detectable before. 

The march mood is stuck on again to finish the movement. 

Side 5 contains the Song of the Bride, a pretty picture well 

within the composer’s imaginative capacity, and side 6 has a 


Serenade, where his handling of simple material is charming 


and stylish. This record (2354) is a good light refresher. 
Sides 7 and 8 are entitled In the Garden, and might be sub-titled 
Nocturne—a sweetly pensive, perhaps slightly melancholy, open- 
ing, and a little more passion, mildly operatic, for the middle. 
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The finale, the inevitable and welcome Dance, gets strength 
from the fugalised opening. Side 10 recalls the nocturne—a 
useful programme touch, but, as a building device, isolated and 
not much of a help. Most of the recording is excellent, but 
there are moments when one wonders if the band is quite 
happy and enthusiastic. No one could become excited over 
the music, which I think most will enjoy in small doses. As a 
symphony, or even a symphonic poem, it o’erleaps. 


C1984-5. LA SCALA ORCHESTRA, MILAN, conducted by 
Ettore Panizza: Concerto Grosso in G minor (Vivaldi, arr. 
Molinari). 

I should have liked to know Vivaldi, who got the nick-name 
of ‘‘Il Prete Rosso ’”’ (The Red-Headed Padre). Particularly, 
I should have enjoyed hearing about (and especially listening 
to) his orchestra of women, at the Venice foundling hospital. 
He was a fiddler. I wonder about his patience—even though 
Burney spoke of the choir as “nightingales.” He was a 
contemporary of Bach’s, and we remember how the latter 
thought so well of the Italian’s works that he transcribed a 
good number of the concertos. I should like, too, to see 
Vivaldi’s operas. He is chiefly remembered by the concertos, 
and these by transcriptions, which a good many musicians 
have made—Siloti, Franko, Nachez, Mistowski, and Molinari, 
whose musicianly revival we have here of one of the twelve 
concertos issued about 1715, and dedicated to the ruler of 
Tuscany. The poetic title of the set, Hstro Armonico, may 
be taken, I suppose. to express a fanciful invocation of the 
musical afflatus (which our dear old local music critic used 
always to twist into “inflatus’’). I may be wrong, but the 
Welsh hwyl carries the idea also, for me. It is perhaps rather 
difficult, though, to see how the enthusiasm of poetic fire would 
last through twelve concertos. Vivaldi was a bit of a program- 
mist, for another concerto (played by Molinari for the B.B.C. 
in 1927) is entitled The Seasons. The original scoring, given 
in the title, was for “‘ four violins, two violas, violoncellos, and 
organ basso continuo.”” How delicate and subtly impressive is 
that Adagio,opening—nothing in it, in one sense, yet making us 
expect something strange. Perhaps the following Allegro, like 
a great deal of the music of its day, sounds now a little conven- 
tional in its contrapuntal rallies, though plenty of us will always 
enjoy their eighteenth-century gusto. The keyboard always 
seems to me out of the picture in these works. It does not 
really annoy here, but I wish sometimes we could be less literal 
in treating such antiquarianisms. 

The pianist keeps very accurately with the strings—which 
most don’t. The second record has another curiously effective 
slow movement, with a declamatory note init. Thismovement 
is beautifully played and recorded—one of the most likeable 
pieces of work I have heard for some time. The variety in 
the last movement is noteworthy. Its general life is jig-like. 
The little solo-group interludes take on a differently coloured 
mood, without destroying the unity of the whole. This is an 
exceedingly good sample of Vivaldi, and I recommend the 
record to all who have a strong bent for its century. Molinari 
has left the music as nearly untouched as is possible, and it is 
@ great pleasure to hear this choice performance by a splendid 
orchestra, which I hope will continue to tackle strong music. 


D2052. LA SCALA ORCHESTRA, MILAN, MEMBERS OF, 
conducted by Ettore Panizza: Petite Suite d’Orchestre, 
Op. 22, Jeux d’Enfants (Bizet). 

The sunny genius never fails to attract us, however slight 
the matter. I wish we could have the Pearl Fishers oftener. 
These little tunes, gay with lively light ‘‘ notions ”’ and tastily 
sweetened with sentiment, are carried through with high 
efficiency. Just now and then we feel that this orchsetra is 
maintaining its finely disciplined hold a thought too tightly. 
Itis always up to scratch (though its fiddles, happily, never are. 
For that we remember the recorders, too). For a packet of 
—— is as engaging as anything you will find in the 


C1709. LA SCALA ORCHESTRA, MILAN, MEMBERS OF, 
conducted by Antonio Guarnieri: Dance of the Sprites from 
Loreley (Catalani). 

Catalani, the composer of opera, who died in 1893 before he 
was forty, is almost unknown to us. Loreley (1890) was 
performed here in» 1907. The siren embodies the spirit of a 
jilted maiden, who takes her revenge upon the faithless 
lover. His second love, cast aside, ‘“‘ ups and dies,”’ the lover, 
as is meet and right, being drowned. This water sprightliness 
is decorous enough, sequential and ‘‘ taggy.’’ It calls up the 
ancient Covent Garden sirens, which used to remind one only 
too vividly of the vegetable market next door. The record 
is chiefly interesting in demonstrating the admirable technique, 
particularly dynamic, of this distinguished Italian orchestra, 
which early excited us, and piqued curiosity, in performing 
such small works. 


C2239. LA SCALA ORCHESTRA, MILAN, MEMBERS OF, 
conducted by Carlo Sabajno: Potpourri from Francesca di 
Rimini (Zandonai, arr. Tavan). 

The La Scala orchestra here scales no heights. ‘* Zandonai, 
arr. Tavan’”’ is not, I suggest, their level. Some of these 
minor Italian operas may be popular in their own country, but 
when they are never heard here, a few extracts from them are 
not likely to make much impression, when we do not know the 
verbal context. Zandonai’s dishing-up of the great love story 
came out in 1914 (he had begun writing operas at twenty-five, 
and was then thirty-one). It was performed at Covent Garden 
in the same year. You get a good sample of the composer's 
emotional style when the main love-theme is given out (1#in.)— 
when Paolo and Francesca first meet. The background 
suggests the flowery pleasance. There are some charming 
bits of colour. The tune at the start of side 2 is that which 
Francesca’s attendant women sing, in Act 3, about Springtime. 
Probably the great story is too big for Zandonai’s talent, and I 
gather that the libretto is unwieldy. But this is very genial 
music, capitally orchestrated, which the orchestra plays, and 
the recorders preserve, for all it is worth. It is nice to 
know that composers sometimes receive notable public 
compliments—more often abroad, alas, than here. Rovereto, 
where Zandonai spent early years, named a new theatre after 
him in 1924—‘*Teatro Communale Riccardo Zandonai.” 
Shall we ever have an “‘ Elgar Theatre ’’? 


DB1587. PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski: Le Triomphe d’Amour—Notturno: 
Alceste—Prelude: and Thésée—March (Lulli). 

There is a great deal in Lulli that is only now being explored. 

A complete edition of his works is being issued in France, by 

M. Pruniéres, and anyone who wishes to know about it can 

inquire of the English agents, Messrs. Stainer and Bell, 58, 

Berners Street. These finely recorded extracts are admirable 

samples of his genius, which so enriched the French stage. We 

hear too little of his fine powers in the declamatory and lyrical 
usages of opera, and only occasionally are a few of his dance 
movements played. These more emotional examples, with 
the march (they belong to the later 1670’s), show something 
bigger in him than the usual small charming dances. The 
Nocturne is especially exquisite. 


B4113-4. BERLIN STATE OPERA ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Blech: Overture to Iphigenia in Aulis (Gluck), and 
Musette from Armida (Gluck, arr. Mottl). 

The composer’s name, after the Gluck overture, is oddly 
followed by “arr. Wagner.” This is not putting too much on 
Wagner’s back. He revised the score, for the 1847. per- 
formances, when he was conducting at Dresden, re-orchestrated, 
introduced a new character, and had a regular good time with 
Gluck’s work. -In particular he wrote finely about it. Was 
what resulted Gluck-Wagner, or Wagner-Gluck, or just 
Wagner-on-Gluck? Argument is open. He certainly brought 
back Iphigenia in Aulis to popularity on the German stage ; 
and his ending of the overture is grandly dramatic. You 
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remember the motives in the work—the opening appeal in 
grief, with its lovely classical reticence (Agamemnon must 
sacrifice Iphigenia, according to his vow); then, 1} ins. in, 
the motive of power, of godlike command ; and next (} in. 
from end of side 1), Iphigenia’s womanly grace. On side 2 we 
have the sorrowing motive. At the end Wagner made Power 
predominate ; but Achilles won his bride without force, in 
Gluck’s original happy ending (which was not the Greeks’). 
Wagner was seeking musical power in the coda, and neglected, 
for it, the story. He preferred “‘ an amnesty, if not complete 
peace,”’ to the “‘ happy ever after”? tag which had ceased to 
mean anything: significance, rather than sentiment, It is 
all fine stuff, Gluck or Wagner, or both, and the direct dignity 
of the playing befits the themes. 

The Ballet Music, in its delicate grace, reminds me of the 
child’s description of ‘‘ music dancing inside me.’’ Gluck has 
been unlucky. He is neglected: yet he is a master. We 
ought to re-study his subtleties and sinewy strength in the 
brightest light that our best historians can create. 


2237-8. LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted by 

Collingwood: Motives from The Ring (Wagner). 

These records have already been noticed (February, page 
403). A leaflet is supplied, naming them, and setting them out 
in music-type. Mr. Walters complained of their not always 
being given in the original form. This will not, I think, be an 
obstacle in the way of those who wish to memorise some of them, 
The Ring is so tremendous a matter that we ought to have a 
fuller exposition of it, with record and booklet. I am afraid 
it would not be financially rewarding, but the difficulty of 
really knowing the work is very great. These sample bricks 
from the mansion (there are of course many other themes) will 
at least enable keen listeners to lay better hold on one element 
of the structure. Obviously, their most useful time-to-time 
function is that of reminders, before each hearing of the music 
in bulk, 


C2345-6. ROYAL OPERA ORCHESTRA, COVENT GARDEN, 
conducted by Dr, Malcolm Sargent: Second Suite of Ancient 
Dances and Airs (Respighi). 

This second suite which Respighi has put together consists 
of Danza Rustica and Bergamasca (2345),.and The Bells of 
Paris (2346). The first set (1919) was transcribed from lute 
airs. I do not know if the origin of these is the same. 
Respighi, as we know from his programme pieces—about 
fountains, gardens, church windows, and what not—has an 
opulent ear, which allows him to make gaily-coloured erections 
out of small matters. Two harpsichords assist. The berga- 
masque goes on rather too long for its ideas, and the rustic 
dance, like most such, has a lot of simple repetitions, in which 
you are at leisure to relish the orchestration ; but the com- 
poser’s fancy is somewhat restless in that. Respighi is fond of 
bells, and those of Paris, in some old song (I presume), have 
brought forth an idea for another of his tone-pictures, which is 
very much like several of the others. He is ingenious here, 
and there is something for everyone to appreciate, but he is 
apt to over-work his matter, and some of his “lines” of 
orchestration make rather ponderous sonorities. Nearly 
always, with him, the manner is more important than the 
matter, and that does not make for stature in a composer, 
The recording, for plum prices, is good, but there is a difference, 
naturally, between this and the best 6s. level. 


E596-8. SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Alfred Hertz: Le Cid Ballet Music (Massenet). 
Three records of Le Cidis rather high measure, forme. This 

ballet music is pleasant enough, but we get it too often. There 

is plenty as fresh, and better, un-recorded. The first disc 
contains the Castellane and Andalouse, the second Aragonaise, 

Aubade and Catalane, and the last Madriléne and Navarraise. 

The music, then, is scarcely of “‘ connoisseur” quality, but 

ordinary enough. The performarice has the necessary smooth- 

ness-for the languorous moments, and a pleasant, not overdone 


i 


touch of rubato here and there. The tuttis are well in balance, 
and the whole is well held in hand. It is easy to be noisy or 
freakish in these pseudo-Spanish dances. I like Mr. Hertz 
all the better for his quiet balance, though perhaps music of 
this thin type is almost better set off by a little pretended fury. 
You feel that Massenet could have gone on turning it out for 
ever, and sometimes long for something to bite him, or the 
orchestra. 


C2004. FRANCESCO ASTI with GOTHENBURG SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA: Romance, Op. 78, No. 2 (Sibelius), and 
Sentimental Romance for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 28 
(Stenhammar). 

We have not before heard this Swedish orchestra, Its 
material, well produced on this disc, is slight enough. 
Sibelius’s Romance is a very conventional drawing-room piece, 
originally written for violin and piano. Mr. Asti’s lighter tone 
is a little thin, and his vibrato of the mildly complaining, 
continuous type which pushes itself into the centre of attention, 
This is not a Sibelius-fan’s collecting piece, by any means. It 
reminds us that he has curious weaknesses—probably, like 
most big composers, being prolific, he has written too much, 
and would have done better to weed out some of the little 
pieces, even if they were best-sellers. I hope we shall not have 
(because Sibelius is becoming fan-worthy) all his weaker things 
poured out. Stenhammar (1871) is frank: he calls his piece a 
**sentimental Romance.”’ It looks back with a pleasant nod 
of recognition to good German models, more fiddleistic than 
Sibelius’s. One cannot judge a composer, of course, by 
trifles. Of its kind this is amiable, but both pieces are, to my 
mind, wildly outside the scope of a connoisseur’s catalogue, 


W. R.A. 


DB4803-5. M. MERCKEL, MDME. MARCELLI-HERSON:- 
and MLLE. ELIANE ZURFLUH-TENROD: Trio (Ravel)- 
The Trio is recorded complete. Breaks (references to the 

score by Durand): first movement, page 2, line 2, bar 3; 

third movement, page 23, line 3, bar 3. 
This Trio consists of four movements. The first (modéré), 

which occupies two sides,is based on a curious and intriguing 
rhythm : there are eight beats in the bar, but these are regularly 
divided up into groups of three, two, three—like a Rugby football 
scrum, but not for the same reason or with the same effect ! 
The second movement (Pantoum) makes a sparkling Scherzo 
with, again, some very involved rhythms in the middle part. 
It is contained on a single side. The third, Passacaille (two 
sides), is very slow, three in a bar, and is remarkable for the 
solo use of the very lowest notes of the piano, without accom- 
paniment, an effect that gives us a good opportunity of esti- 
mating the enormous advance made recently in reeording the 
piano. The Finale, Animé (one side), alternates irregularly 
between rhythms of five and seven, and is brilliant, but much 
less complex to listen to than one might imagine. There is 
some family resemblance between the themes of the various 
movements (see Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey for an analysis), 
but each gives the impression of a self-contained unit. 

The whole composition is most elaborately laid out and 
bristles with difficulties of all kinds for the performers (and, I 
may add, the recorders). But when performed and interpreted 
as it is by these artists it takes its place among the very finest 
things Ravel has given us. Technical difficulties are over- 
come with the deceptive ease of virtuosity and the involved 
problems of the rhythmic ensemble are solved with the trium- 
phant confidence that betokens hours and weeks of unremitting 
work together. Labour and enthusiasm have brought their 
reward, and the performance is a thing of sheer delight. One 
discovers that the complexity resides almost entirely in the 
technique; once you get artists like these who combine 
sensitiveness with complete technical assurance the difficulties 
disappear and the beauty inherent in the music is found to be 
fundamentally simple. All one needs is an alert ear and a 
mind free from prejudice. 
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I have hardly mentioned the recording, but it must be clear, 
from what I have already said, that H.M.V. have performed 
their very difficult part to admiration. I have, in fact, nothing 
but praise for these records. There are people, of course, to 
whom all ‘‘modern’”’ music is anathema; Ravel is not for 
them. But to those more fortunate ones who can take pleasure 
in the new as well as the old, I recommend this Trio as the 
best piece of recorded Ravel I have yet heard. 


C2384-6. POZNIAK TRIO: ‘“Dumky’”’ Trio, 

(Dvorak). 

There is one cut, pages 15 and 16 of the Eulenburg min. 
score being omitted from the second side. 

Breaks : (references to the Eulenburg min. score), page 10, 
end of line 1; bottom of p. 18; bottom of p. 25; bottom of 
p. 32; bottom of p. 39. The labels for some reason describe 
the first two sides as both belonging to the first movement. 
A more reasonable view divides the whole work into six 
separate movements, each of which occupies one complete 
side. 

The Dumka is a national dance of Behemia, and this Trio 
is simply a series of six Dumkas grouped together after the 
manner of a Bach suite, but in different keys—the first, for 
instance, is in E minor, the lastin C minor. The lack of organic 
unity has this advantage, that you can perfectly well order 
any one of the records separately, play the two Dumkas it 
contains and then decide whether you want any more. ‘In 
the form of the Dumka,” says the invaluable Cyclopedic 
Survey, ‘‘ the principal characteristic of which is the alternation 
of yearning melancholy with wild gaiety, there is vent for 
Dvorak’s emotionally complex and fiery temperament, which 
plunged him at times into reverie and showed itself at other 
times in outbursts of gladness.”’ So far, so good; but (perhaps 
because I am not a Czech) I find these constant and violent 
alternations of mood (one meets them in each of the six Dumkas) 
rather tiresome, and long for a more continuous movement. 
This, however, is only a personal idiosyncrasy which my readers 
may or may not share, and I am bound to point out that 
many excellent musicians regard the work as one of Dvorak’s 
best. 

The Pozniak Trio give a good, workmanlike performance, 
but at the risk of being rebuked, I must say I find them some- 
what lacking in polish. There are several places (such as the 
bottom of page 33) where some of the elements in the score do 
not come out quite clearly, and others (such as the piano part 
at the top of pp. 27 and 28) when the rubato is not convincing. 
I readily agree that Dvorak meant a good deal of this music to 
be played with rubato; but here the changes of tempo sound 
jerky and artificial, and that, I feel sure, was not intended. 
The recording again, though it gives us the essence of the matter, 
strikes me as definitely below the very high standard set by 
certain other records on the present list. But perhaps I am 
prejudiced by my lack of sympathy for the music. 


Op. 90 


oe oe 


B4044. DIEZ WEISMANN: Tango, Op. 165, No. 2 (Albeniz) ; 

Elegie (Massenet). 

Albeniz’s Tango is rather a machine-made example, but it is 
tuneful and offers the violinist opportunities for some lush 
playing. The recording is not as clear nor the playing always 
as sure as might be. The well-known Elegie, with its effective 
piano accompaniment (played by Clemens Schmalstich), makes 
some amends. This is not a record, however, about which 
any serviceable comment can be made, except to say that it is 
pretty, effective, and undistinguished. 


DB1391. PABLO CASALS: Menuet (Haydn) and Requiebros 
(Cassado). 
From Haydn to Cassado is a long way, and it is a pity that 
Casals did not choose a more classical contrast to the Menuet. 
Cassado tries to pack far too much drama into his little essay 


in romantic picturing (it is sub-titled Les Compliments) and 
the result is a trifle too near the bombastic. I admit it offers 
plenty of scope for the ’cellist, and I know that the ’cellist’s 
opportunities are rare; but that does not make me like the 
piece any the more. The playful Menuet, with its delicate 
accompaniment (played by Blas-Net), is a very different kettle 
of fish. Here, indeed, is Casals at his best—a richness, a width 
of range in tones, and an attack that are superb. 


DB4004. ARTHUR DE GREEF: La Fileuse, Op. 157, No. 2 

(Raff); Gavotte (Prokoficff) and Danse Villageoise (Gretry). 

I hope I shall not sound unduly harsh if I say that during this 
record I was constantly reminded of School Prize-giving Con- 
carts. There is a determination and forthrightness about the 
playing that at times (particularly in the Prokofieff) is almost 
comical. Raff's trite tune, over a fussy accompaniment, is 
akin to one of the more undistinguished of Mendelssohn’s 
“Songs Without Words” and there is little sensitiveness in the 
playing. (The playing is not even faultless as regards mere 
accuracy—as witness the brief cadenza towards the close.) 
The Prokofieff, taken, of course, from the Classical Symphony, 
is a mistake: it does not bear transcription anyway and it is 
played uncomfortably slow. As for the Gretry which com- 
panions it on the second side of this stodgy record, I can 
only say that it is played with much industry and a sort 
of five-finger-exercise determination. Altogether, these are 
strange bedfellows. The recording is quite good. 


DB1195. WILHELM BACKHAUS: Menuetto in B Minor 
(Schubert) and Midsummer Night’s Dream, Scherzo (Men- 
delssohn). 

Schubert’s Menuetto is not a very interesting example of his 
work, but Backhaus manages to put a good deal of interest into 
it. His is a sensitive technique—sensitive and strong. Good 
as his playing is here, however, it is foiled by the monotony of 
Schubert’s rhythms. The Mendelssohn is better only because 
it offers better opportunities: within an almost ruthless 
rigidity Backhaus yet contrives to exploit some exciting 
nuances. The whole thing is played with a brisk delicacy 
that absolutely suits it, and the recording succeeds, quiet as 
it is, in getting that delicacy across to the listener. A most 
pleasant record. 


B4125. KARL MATTHAEI: Two Chorale Preludes: I call 

— Thee, Jesus and Rejoice, beloved Christians, now 

( ). 

These two preludes are well contrasted. The first, staid and 
bold, rather like a slow march, goes on its inexorable way ; 
whereas the second, bright and brisk, sings out over its 
staccato accompaniment with refreshing gaiety. The second 
may be more immediately appealing, to those who do not 
know their Bach, but it is into the first that the master has put 
the full measure of his genius. Both are played throughout 
with the same strong blend of organ-stops—particular praise 
being due to the choice of the rich diapason accompaniment. 
No Bach enthusiast should miss this record. There is not a 
suggestion of melodrama in the playing and the recording is 
clear and open. 


= DR. E. BULLOCK: Sonata in E flat minor (Rhein- 
rger). 

Rheinberger’s sixth organ sonata makes excellent material 
for recording, being, in the main, of a pastoral quietness and 
melodiously interesting in the writing. Further, Dr. Bullock 
plays it with an obvious appreciation of the fact that such music, 
if it is not to be overweighted, must not be played with too 
much attention to organ tone-colours—the climaxes are not 
very important and are, anyhow, inherent in the writing itself. 
This is a charming, tuneful work and very discerningly played. 
(The organ, by the way, is that of Westminster Abbey.) 

C. H. W. 
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The Columbia All-Electric Four Receiver 
Model 355. Price 16 guineas 
Specification. 
H.F. Stage: Marconi MS.4B Valve. 
Power Grid Detector :—Marconi MH4 Valve. 
Output Stage :—Marconi MPT.4 Valve. 
Mains Rectifier :—Marconi U.12 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 
Coupling to Loudspeaker :—Step-down Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet Moving Coil. 
Wavelength Range :—200-550; 1,000-2,150 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C.; 50-60 cycles. 
Consumption :—25 watts (approz.). 
Provision for Pick-up, External Speaker and Mains Aerial. 
Three alternative aerial tappings to band-pass filter. 

Our tests of this receiver were carried out under home 
conditions in the South-West of London, using an aerial about 
40 feet long. The selectivity is such that most of the higher- 
power stations can be received clear of each other. For 
example, there is no mutual interference between London 
National and Heilsberg, and it is possible to receive Heilsberg 
at good volume even when the National transmitter is working. 
The London Regional 
station, however, has 
too large a wipe-out 
area for Muhlacker to 
be tuned in during 
British broadcasting 
hours, but outside those 
hours the German comes 
in at good strength. A 
quick run over the long 
and medium wave- 
bands, during British 
broadcasting hours, pro- 
duced a “bag” of 22 
stations — 16 on the 
medium waveband and 
6 on the long waveband 
—all of which were 
much too loud for 
comfortable _ listening 
when the volume-cum- 
reaction control was 
pushed to its maximum permissible position, i.e., without spoil- 
ing the quality by the use of excessive reaction. When traversing 
the medium wave scale between London National and Regional, 
and with no reaction at all, one passes through four or five 
foreign transmissions, any one of which is sufficiently strong 
to be of programme value. With the mains aerial, and 
without an earth of any description, both the Regional and the 
National programmes can be received at good strength, and 
with the receiver earthed reaction can be dispensed with 
entirely. Thus to those folks whose main interest in radio 
is with the local transmissions, it is not strictly necessary to 
erect an aerial, though in the interests of quality it is better 
to provide a means of earthing the instrument. 

Taken as a whole, the quality at normal volume levels is 
distinctly good. There is no serious high note loss, neither is 
there any raucousness ; the strings and wood-wind are clean 
and forward, and speech is clear. But as is usual whenever 
a moving-coil speaker is enclosed in a smallish cabinet space, 
a certain ringing tone is imparted to the deep bass notes, and 
this detracts from the quality of piano and orchestral items, 
giving rise, in this instance, ta a lack of solidity. This is 
decidedly better than the muddiness one so often finds. 

The instrument is as simple to operate as it is humanly 
possible to make it : there are only three operations to perform, 
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switching the receiver on to the desired wavelength, tuning in 
and adjusting the volume level. The mains switch and the 
waveband and gramophone switches are ganged to one common 
spindle, and are operated by one knob ; the illuminated tuning 
scale is calibrated in wavelengths and is traversed by a pointer 
controlled by the knob immediately under the scale aperture ; 
and the volume control, which, by the way, is in circuit when 
a pick-up is being used, is ganged to the reaction control, so 
that when the maximum setting is reached rotation of the 
knob beyond this point introduces reaction. 

The cabinet is a real solid job in burr walnut, and is well 
finished. 


The Columbia Radiograph Four, Model 620 
Price 32 guineas 
Specification. 
H.F. Stage :—Marconi MS.4B Valve. 
Power Grid Detector :—Marconi MH.4 Valve. 
Output Stage :—Marconi MPT.4 Valve. 
Mains Rectifier :—Marconi U.12 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 
Coupling to Loudspeaker :—Step-down Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet Moving Coil. 
Pick-up :—High Impedance Columbia. 
Motor :—Induction Disc Type. 
Wavelength Range :-—200-550; 1,000-2,150 metres, 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C.; 50-60 cycles. 
Consumption :—60 watts (approz.). 
Provision for External Speaker and Mains Aerial. 
Three alternative aerial tappings to band-pass filter. 


This instrument is virtually the model 355 receiver (reviewed 
above) in radio-gramophone form. The circuits and chassis are 
almost alike, and the number and type of valves employed are 
identical, so that the only possible variations in the efficiency 
and reproduction of radio programmes are those caused by the 
effects of the different style cabinets and possible slight varia- 
tions in the electrical characteristics of the components them- 
selves. It is hardly likely, however, that any minute disparity 
(and the disparity must necessarily be minute to be able to 
standardise in mass-production) in the components will have 
a noticeable effect on the reproduction. 

Therefore, what difference there 
is in the quality we attribute in the 
main to the effect of the larger 
cabinet of the radio-gramophone. 
As a European entertainer on radio, 
the 620 is equally as efficient as the 
355: the selectivity is about the 
same and all the stations received 
on the latter can be tuned in with 
equal facility and at programme 
value strength on the 620. But we 
have a preference for the tone of 
this instrument; in our opinion 
there is something more definite 
about the bass register that also 
has the effect of cleaning up the 
middle and treble registers. It is 
perhaps significant that we find 
the quality is at its best when 
records are being played; then the 
last traces of “‘fog”’’ are swept 
away and one is left with clean 
reproduction that deteriorates very little no matter whether 
the volume control is set close to its maximum or minimum 
position. It is noteworthy, too, that on both radio and 
gramophone hum is at a very low level. 
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With the exception of the position of the volume control— 
which we like to see mounted externally—the lay-out of the 
controls is splendid. All the knobs and tuning scale are 
mounted on the right-hand side of the motor board, thus 
obviating any awkward contortions of the body when operating 
the instrument. The illuminated rotating scale is calibrated 
in ‘wavelengths and, as a further guide, the approximate 
positions sand names of the major British and European 
transmitters are printed on an illuminated ivorine chart beside 
the tuning scale. As the control knob is operated so the 
scale revolves, showing the appropriate waveband, or when 
playing recerds the word “‘ gramophone ”’ comes into view. 
We cannot close this review without a word about the 
~ rays beeri a matter for regret to us that many 
instruments submitted for test, though efficient mechanically 
and electrically, have been spoiled musically by resonances 
obviously caused by inattention to cabinet details. In most 
cases the wood used has been of insufficient thickness. This 
cannot be said of the instrument under review, for the 
cabinet is robustly constructed of 38-inch material, beautifully 
finished in burr walnut. 


The H.M.V. Superhet Portable Six, Model 459 
Price 17 guineas 
Specification. 
H.F. Stage :—Marconi 8.21 Valve. 
Oscillator Stage :—Marconi HL.2 Valve. 
First Detector Stage :—Marconi 8.21 Valve. 
I.F. Amplifier Stage :—Marconi 8.21 Valve. 
Second Detector Stage :—Marconi HL.2 Valve. 
Output Stage :—Marconi PT.2 Valve. 
:—Moving Iron. 
Wavelength Range :—200-540; 1,000-2000 metres. 
H.T. Battery :—120-volt Marconiphone. 
L.T. Accumulator :—2 volt, 30 amp. hour Unspillable C.A.V. 
H.T. Consumption :—11 m.a. at 120 volts. 
L.T. Consumption :—0-65 amperes. 
Fitted with local distance switch, external aerial, earth, loud- 
speaker and pick-up sockets. 


It was inevitable that sooner or later the Gramophone Co. 
Ltd. should enter the field of portable radio receivers, as it was 
also inevitable that their first representative should be dressed 
according to H.M.V. tradition and, above all, should perform 
its allotted task in exemplary style. And certainly one has 
only to see the 459 and run over the tuning scale to know that 
here is a portable in a class by itself. It is as neat and compact 
in its internal lay-out as its external appearance is handsome. 
To be able to pack away 
in a ease of slightly smaller 
dimensions than those of 
the average “straight ”’ 
portable receiver a six- 
valve super - heterodyne, 
its associated batteries, 
speaker and frame aerials, 
without destroying any 
of its sensitiveness and 
efficiency and, at the same 
time, to keep the number 
of controls down to a 
minimum is no mean 
accomplishment. 

Our tests of the instru- 
ment were carried ovit 
under home conditions. in 
London, and without tak- 
ing very much care about 
minute adjustments of the controls or making use of the 
directional properties of the enclosed frame aerials by rotating 
the cabinet on its turntable, a total of thirty-four stations were 
logged on the long and medium wavebands. By careful 
adjustment, however, this number was increased to forty-five. 
With the local-distance switch closed—in which position the 











efficiency of the stages previous to the second detector is 
reduced—a fair selection of alternative programmes are 
available and, of course, with a smaller degree of background 
noise. We need not enlarge on the selectivity of the instru- 
ment ; it is sufficient to say that Muhlacker can be received 
without any appreciable interference from the London Regiena! 
transmitter. 

There are few portable receivers that will give a performance 
such as this, and there are fewer still that will do it with any 
semblance of quality. It is the greater pleasure, therefore, to 
be able to report that in this H.M.V. instrument the quality 
is well ahead of the normal standard of portable receivers ; 
indeed, we beg leave to doubt whether anything better than 
this is possible, at the present stage of development at any rate. 

There are two interesting details about the circuit design 
that should be specially mentioned: (a) That the set is ade- 
quately decoupled, and (6) that the grid bias is applied to the 
appropriate valves automatically. These features obviate the 
use of separate connections for each valve to the H.T. battery 
and also obviate the need for a separate grid bias battery. 
Moreover, they ensure a uniform discharge of the H.T. battery, 
thus lengthening its useful life; and as the H.T. voltage 
decreases, so the values of grid bias decrease proportionately, 
so that the valves are always working under the proper con- 
ditions. On the other hand, should one wish to replace the 
H.T. battery by one of the many types of eliminator now on 
the market, the fact that the circuit includes adequate de- 
coupling will be a distinct advantage. 


The Collaro Pick-up and Volume Control 
Price 30/- 

As mentioned on page 192 in last month’s GRAMOPHONE, the 
Collaro pick-up can be obtained as a component with or without 
volume control, or mounted on the unit plate of either the 
Collaro Empire or Model 32 electric induction motors. ¥'The 





pick-up and volume control which are the subject of this review 
were supplied mounted on the unit plate of the Model 32 
induction motor. This combination costs £4. As the No. 32 
motor was reviewed in the July 1932 issue (page 83) we need 
only say here that the mounting plate has been modified to 
accommodate the pick-up base, that the electro-mechanical 
stop mechanism is actuated by the pick-arm—a simple outward 
movement of this starts the motor and the run-out grooves of 
the record, whether they be concentric or eccentric, stops it 
again—and that the opinions we expressed then are upheld 
by the performance and general efficiency of this particular 
model. 

The pick-up fitted to the unit plate is neatly designed ; it is 
well made, and it !gives really excellent reproduction when 
coupled to a suitable amplifier and speaker. Speech is natural ; 
and music, whether it be played by a symphony orchestra, 
quartet, solo violin or piano, is very little inferior. There are 
no vexatious buzzing noises from the needle such as are 
sometimes prevalent when playing heavily recorded discs, nor 
are there any obtrusive resonances to discolour the music. 
Such resonances as there are. are few and far between, and 
are really of negligible magnitude. 

Our measurements (taken with H.M.V. records and loud-tone 
needles and with the potentiometer set to give maximum 
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volume) show that the output gradually falls from 3-2 volts 
at 79 cycles to approximately 1-0 volt at 500 cycles, and be- 
tween here and 2,000 cycles the response is fairly level. Beyond 
this frequency there is rather a quick decline to -5 volts at 
2,500 cycles, followed by a rise to -7 volts at 3,500 cycles, after 
which the output gradually decreases until at 4,700 cycles the 
voltage is (05. At the other extreme end of the range the 
output drops from 3-2 volts at 79 cycles to approximately 
2-7 volts at 52 cycles, but below this frequency no measurements 
were taken as the needle was most uncomfortable in these large 
amplitude grooves. 

The pillar, carrying-arm and the pick-up head casing are al] 


* * 





bakelite mouldings and together form a very neat component. 
The carrying-arm is offset so that when set up correctly 
alignment errors are within three degrees at all parts of a 
record and the flat mounting of the pick-up head allows of 
easy needle insertion. The standard value of potentiometer 
volume control fitted is 25,000 ohms, but various values be- 
tween 2,000 and 50,000 ohms can be supplied fitted to the 
carrying-arm base to suit individual requirements. Our 
sample pick-up was shunted by a potentiometer of standard 
value and this had a smooth, silent action. Moreover, there 
was no parasitic hum at intermediate settings of the moving 
arm. 


» 


TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


The Connoisseur 

Despite the ever-increasing popularity of electrical repro- 
ducers and radio-gramophones there are still many folks whose 
geographical position alone will keep alive for many years the 
acoustic gramophone. One reader out in the wilds of Africa 
tells us of the infinite companionship which exists between 
him and his gramophone and of the extra thrill he got after 
sending for one of Mr. W. 8. Wild’s Connoisseur sound-boxes ; 
how, with his beloved fibre needles, some notes which were 
previously weak and indistinct are now clean and definite, and 
how the light and shade of a record blend more perfectly. This 
does not surprise us in the least, for the last time we visited 
Mr. Wild at his home in Manor Street even we were taken aback 
by the way in which his Connoisseur sound-box and external 
horn gramophone discriminated between light and shade, bass 
and quasi-bass. But it is excellent testimony to Mr. Wild’s 
abilities and methods as a sound-box maker and tuner. It isa 
marvel to us that his uncanny adjustments were not destroyed 
by the transit from Clapham to Africa. 


Pamphonic-Pamela-Paramphonic 

Whether or not the registration authorities looked up the 
derivation of the word ‘‘ Pamphonic ”’ and came to the conclu- 
sion that the instrument flattered the name, we cannot say, but 
the fact remains that they have tabooed ‘“‘ Pamphonic.”’ The 
“Baby,” or rather the Standard Pamphonic, otherwise yclept 
“ Pamela,” was terribly upset about it all; so much so that 
she has been entirely redesigned and rechristened the Junior 
Paramphonic. The surname, by the way, is the only one the 
registrar would accept as being a fitting name for the whole 
family (Senior included). Not even Messrs. Keith Prowse, the 
guardians of the Paramphonics, could move the registrar’s 
hard heart. 

We wonder if he has any idea of the derivation of this word. 
As far as we can make out, it is derived from the Greek and 
means “‘ Music of Surpassing Beauty.”’ Anyhow, ‘“ Meek will 
meet Greek ’’ shortly when the promised Junior Paramphonic 
arrives at Soho Square. Then we shall see ! 


National Radio Service 

Isn’t that just what we have all been wanting ? The radio 
manufacturer who takes every conceivable precaution to make 
his wares reliable and fool-proof and yet is at the mercy of any 
cocksure youngster in the local dealer’s shop; the honest 
dealer who because he takes the trouble to learn all about his 
wares, and thereby earns a reputation for dependability, is 
expected to perform a like service for any contraption brought 
along by a customer ; the ordinary listener who has little faith 
in the dealer at the end of the street and has no Imhof’s or 
Keith Prowse to call on; the technical journalist who is 
expected by readers to dash off a reply to all sorts of recondite 
questions, some of which might involve hours of experiment. 


The trouble about radio service in the past has been that it 
was at once both too cheap and too expensive. One serviceman 
we knew used to be called in regularly by a lady whose wireless 
would not work only to find that the maid must have knocked 
off the earth wire when dusting this morning, or “‘ my husband’s 
nephew, who is so very clever at wireless, you know, had a look 
inside last night,” and must have put the valves back in the 
wrong order. ‘I am so sorry to have brought you out so late; 
do have a drink !’ . But the drink did not pay for the journey. 
Again, we have heard of unreasonable customers who expect 
the dealer to cure, free of charge, all the hum or extraneous 
noises in their receivers even though the cause can be positively 
shown to be faulty house wiring. 

No. Free service is all very nice, but we do not believe that 
a sound industry can be built up on that basis. We do not 
expect a music dealer to re-tune our pianos for nothing, still 
less do we expect a motor-car dealer to overhaul our cars for 
the price of a drink. On the other hand, how is the ordinary 
man to know when a charge is reasonable ? We have heard of 
cases where a local dealer of no particular standing has advised 
a complete change of valves when all that was necessary was 
the scraping of the pins to ensure good contact. On occasions 
we have been able to recommend reliable service agents to 
readers to the mutual advantage of both. What reader is 
there who would not gladly pay a reasonable service fee if he 
could be assured of a square deal? But there are occasions 
when even a competent serviceman is at a disadvantage in 
the absence of laboratory testing instruments. 

For such an occasion, as well as for the ordinary occasion 
when no reliable local serviceman is available, the bureau of 
National Radio Service, Ltd., provides the requisite facilities. 
In their laboratories and workshops any piece of electrical 
apparatus, from a pair of headphones to a complete radio- 
gramophone, can be tested, overhauled or repaired. An 
estimate will be given for the job before the work is undertaken, 
@ minimum charge of 5s. being made for the examination, ete. 
Alternatively, we understand a contract can be made for a 
periodic overhaul. In either event the apparatus has to be 
sent to headquarters, and before being returned to the owner 
is completely cleaned and its cabinet repolished. 

We commend these arrangements to all—dealers and their 
customers alike, 


A Gift 

There is little we can add to Mr. P. Wilson’s enthusiastic 
review (December 1931 issue, page 295) of the Ferranti book, 
The True Road to Radio, the third reprint of which has recently 
been published. It is packed with information of the sort that 
appeals to either the amateur or the professional, and those 
who had the good sense to get the previous edition will most 
surely be intrigued by the new and illuminating matter on 
Radio Frequency Amplification, and on Automatic Grid Bias— 
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how it works and the effects of various arrangements on repro- 
duction. The whole of the section on H.T. Supply Units has 
been revised to include the improved types of rectifying valves, 
and many new illustrations and diagrams, including the theo- 
retical diagram of the Ferranti A.C. Mains Band-Pass Three 
receiver and notes relating to it have been added. Seldom, if 
ever, have the radio and gramophone “fans ”’ had the oppor- 
tunity of having such a wealth of authoritative information on 
their pet subjects as Mr. Albert Hall, the Radio Engineer-in- 
Chief to Ferranti Ltd., offers them in this book. 
At 5s. it is an absolute gift. 


Amplifier No. 3 

Potential constructors of this amplifier should note that 
since the drawings were made the specification of the Varley 
Mains Transformer has been modified. The secondaries and 
output of the transformer used in the original amplifier were 
350-0-350 volts, 90 m.a.; 2-0-2 volts, 4 amps. ; 2-0-2 volts, 
2 amps. ; and 2-0-2 volts, 2 amps. Compared with this, the 
outputs of the new transformer (List No. EP.33) are 350-0-350 
volts, 120 m.a.; 2-0-2 volts, 2-5 amps.; 2-0-2 volts, 6 amps. ; 
and 2-0-2 volts, 1 amp. Using this transformer, the filament 
of the U.12 rectifier should be connected to the 4 volt, 2-5 amp. 
winding, the PX.4 filament should be connected to the 4 volt, 
1 amp. winding, and the detector and L.F. valve filaments 
should be taken to the 4 volt, 6 amp. winding. 

Despite this liberal increase in the outputs of the secondary 
windings—note that the H.T. winding now gives 120 m.a.— 
the price of this E.P.33 has been reduced from £2 5s. to £2. 


Belling-Lee 

It was not the actual making of the scores of different types 
of terminals, plugs and sockets, fuses and the many other 
minor parts of the modern wireless receiver that intrigued us 
most when on a recent tour of the splendid new works of Belling 
and Lee Ltd., but the fact that such a large and thriving busi- 
ness could be built up from the manufacture of the insignificant 
parts of a set. Here were 300 workpeople, women, girls, men 
and boys, all working at high speed (and the efficiency of 
modern mass-production demands high-speed attention) under 
the most hygienic conditions, turning out millions of gadgets 
that most people never see in a wireless set. Another most 
interesting and sensible feature of the works was the compara- 
tively large amount of space given over for the comfort and 
welfare of the employees ; the rest-room and first-aid accom- 
modation,-the airy canteen and cloakroom facilities and the 
novel “ quick-spray ” fountains at which large numbers can 
wash simultaneously. Apart from the standard Belling and 
Lee lines, that the average set constructor knows so well, much 
of the works output consists of parts for other manufacturers. 

It is significant that Belling-Lee products were to be seen on 
the stands of 67 per cent. of the exhibitors at Radiolympia. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—AU correspondence that requires an answer must 
be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and also the coupon which 
will be found on the E nge and Mart page of THz GRAMOPHONE every 
month. In future the coupon will only be valid up to and including the date 
printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 


Rectifiers and Resistances 
228 Q.—I am constructing a 5-valve A.C. set incorporating one 

H.F. detector, L.F. stages, and a push-pull output 

stage utilising two PX.4 valves. I intend to use 

automatic bias arrangements. 

(a) Will a “B” type rectifier, giving 350 volts at 
120 m.a., provide sufficient current for a set of 
this calibre? 

(b) What value of bias resistance should I use for the 
two PX.4 valves ; should it be half or double the 
value for a single PX.4? 

A.—(a) Yes: a “B” type rectifier will provide just 
sufficient current, if you use an M.H.L. type of 
valve in the L.F. stage. On the other hand, an 
M.L. valve in the L.F. position consumes about 
18 m.a. at 150 volts, and this together with the 
96 m.a. consumed by the PX.4 valves only leaves 
6 m.a. for the detector and H.F. stages, which is 
hardly enough, and especially if you intend to use 
a@ power grid detector. With an anode bend 
detector 6 m.a. would be ample for the detector 
and H.F. stages. 

(b) It depends how you intend to bias the PX.4 
valves as to the value of resistance required. If 
you intend to use two separate bias tappings then 
you will require two resistances of 750 ohms each. 
But if you intend to use a common bias arrange- 
ment for both valves then the value of the bias 
resistance must be halved, i.e., half the value 
needed for one valve since the current is doubled. 


Moving Coil Speaker Cut-off 
229 Q.—(a) The frequency cut-off with an exponential horn 

; is determined by its length and the rate of 
expansion, so I understand. What factors decide 
the cut-off of a moving coil loud-speaker ? 

(b) In a hall 65 feet long by 40 feet wide which will 
give the most satisfactory results, the horn or the 
moving-coil? 

A.—(a) The factors which decide the cut-off of a moving 
coil speaker are all interrelated ; for instance, the 
type of edge loading, the type of centring device, 
the size of the cone, the material used in its 
construction and the strength of the magnetic 
field all have a definite bearing on the cut-off. 
Then again, if all these conditions are ideal, the 
slackness or tautness of the edge surround will 
vary the response to both high and low notes. 
Even in speakers of the same type and make 
the response varies to an appreciable degree. 


(b) A combination of horn and moving coil speaker. 


would function best. But here again much 
depends on the length and the rate of taper of 
the horn. Compared with a 10-inch speaker 
mounted on a baffle 4 feet square, and the same 
speaker mounted behind a directional baffle 
consisting of a 65-cycle horn with a mouth opening 
of about 5 feet, speech or music would probably 
be projected with cleaner definition and would 
have a stronger bass response. Room effects 
would not be quite so marked as with the ordinary 
baffle and speaker, 
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MY RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 
by P. WILSON 
(Continued from page 190) 


HIS article is being written as I am convalescing from a bout 

of ’flu; so readers will perhaps forgive me if some of my 
customary light-heartedness seems to have given way to a 
form of light-headedness. 

Unfortunately for me, the next part of my task, the descrip- 
tion of the Superhet Unit and its associated mains unit, is 
perhaps the most difficult of all. If you take a casual glance 
at the circuit diagram, it is almost paralysing in its complexity. 


42 
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anode bend detector, biassed by means of the resistance R, in 
the kathode lead. The potentiometer R, stabilises both HT. 
volts and kathode bias independently of the current being 
instantaneously passed by the valve. Some people use a 
screened-grid valve here. I can find no advantage in it what- 
ever, but Ican find some disadvantages. 

The oscillator valve V, has nothing novel about its circuit. 
I am still satisfied to use a frame aerial and feed the local 





N.B.—FILAMENTS OF V; ARE CONNECTED TO a b ON Ty, 


Yet fundamentally it is not really difficult at all. In fact, 
if you look carefully you will see that most of the apparent 
complexity arises from the succession of resistances spattered 
about between V, and V,. There are decoupling resistances 
for each anode (RK, and R,), decoupling resistances for each 
screened grid (Rj9 and R,,), each with its own associated 
condenser (Cg, Cy9, Cg, Cy), as well as a line of resistances 
(Ry, Ry, Rg and Rk ) which are put in both to give the correct 
screen volts and also, by means of the potentiometer R,, to 
provide a way of varying the bias on the variable-mu valves, 
V, and V3. I put this in to start with as the orthodox method 
of volume control, before I had the idea of trying out an 
automatic volume control. 
manual control at R, appears now to be of little or no value. 
Those who would like to omit R,; may do so, provided they 
increase the value of R, by the same amount. If thought well, 
R, may also be omitted, though I should prefer to keep it in 
so as to have a minimum bias apart from the automatic 
control. 

Having sorted out the central mass of resistances and seen 
that the arrangement is comparatively innocent, now look at 
the circuit associated with V,. This valve is working as an 


With the latter incorporated, the . 


oscillations to a centre tap, and I am still enough of a realist 
to believe, and act on the belief, that one knob tuning does not 
pay. The disadvantage of the circuit as specified is that one 
does not eliminate the possibility of second channel reception. 
But one does cut down background noise to a minimum even 
on foreign stations, and that is a boon which no amount of 
pre-detector amplification and complicated band-pass tuning 
seems to ensure. I have said that the first detector V, is 
operating as an anode-bend detector ; but I must confess that 
I have yet to find an explanation of the operation of the first 
detector (or frequency changer) in a superhet that completely 
satisfies me. It would seem, for example, either that the current 
explanation is inadequate or that the current practice of having 
pre-detector H.F. amplification is undesirable. But that is a 
long story which I cannot discuss at the moment. So I will 
merely repeat that for my part I prefer a centre-tapped frame 
and no H.F. amplification. 

Now we come to the real piéce de resistance (which, I am 
assured by one of my Agricola friends, is French for “ joint 
with two veg.’’). This is the queer second detector cireuit. 
If you look at the valve V, you will see that it is operating 
both as a triode and, at the same time, as a diode. First of 
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all it is a diode grid detector, the rectifying elements being the 
grid leak R,, and the acceptor circuit, composed of the con- 
denser C,, and the H.F. choke, which is tuned to the superhet 
intermediate frequency. From the grid side of these elements, 
connections are taken through the condenser C,, to the low 
frequency amplifier and through the high resistance R,., to the 
grid coils of the valves V, and V;. It is this latter connection 
that acts as an automatic volume control by virtue of the fact 
that as the signal on the grid of V, increases so the grid-current 
of that valve increases and sets up a correspondingly higher 
voltage across the grid leak R,,. This voltage is fed back to 
increase the bias on the valves V, and V;, and therefore to cut 
down their amplification. Readers who would like to have a 
fuller explanation and analysis of the operation of this and 
other forms of automatic volume control are advised to read 
my articles on the subject which are appearing in the Wireless 
Magazine for October, November and December, 1932. There 
is nothing very special about this particular form of A.V.C., 
except that it works, apparently without any ill effects in 
other ways, whereas many of the alternative schemes don’t. 

An important part of the scheme, however, is that there should 
be a stabilised voltage, round about 50 volts for convenience, 
on the anode of the valve but that the anode should be by- 
passed by means of the condenser C,,._ The stabilised voltage 
is provided by the resistors R,, and R,,, and advantage is taken 
of the anode current to have a meter, M, in circuit which serves 
to indicate whenever a station is tunedin. In between stations 
the reading is 1:9 m.a. When London Regional, or one of the 
more powerful foreigners, is tuned in the reading drops to 
about 0-8 m.a. The movement of the needle is thus quite a 
sensitive indication of correct tuning points, and it is my 
experience with correct tuning as thus determined that has led 
me to have less and less faith in the possibility of ganging the 
tuning condensers sufficiently accurately in a superhet. 

The mains unit is of conventional design, and only three 
points need comment. In the first place it will be noted that 
the filament winding cd has no centre-tap, but that the alterna- 
tive method of connection by means of the potentiometer R, 
is used. The reason for this was that originally the biassing 
of the variable-mu valves was to be done by making the 
kathodes positive to the earth line, and it was thought desirable 
to have the filaments at kathode potential. The second point 
is the use of the condensers Cy, and C,, across the mains. I 
found this desirable to obviate hum modulation. Some 
designers put the condensers across the H.T. secondary of the 
transformer ; I usually find they work best across the primary, 
i.e., the mains side. Thirdly, I should remark that I have 
again been exceptionally generous in my smoothing, for the 
reason that I happened to have a 50-henry choke and a couple 
of 8 mfd. electrolytic condensers available. C,, can certainly 
be reduced with safety, but I found that reduction of C,, was 
apt to lead to hum on some mains. 

In the circuit diagram the output is shown as for a separate 
tuning unit to be used with an independent amplifier. In my 
case, of course, this unit was built on the same chassis as the 
L.F. amplifier unit and, the earth line being common, the 
connection through C,, is unnecessary. 


Note.—I find there are two explanations that should be 
made in regard to my article last month describing the circuit 
of the L.F. amplifier. In the first place, the R,, R,, etc., on 
page 188 and up to the end of the first paragraph on page 189 
have no reference to the circuit diagram on the latter page. 
They really referred to a subsidiary diagram which eventually 
I decided was not worth printing, as the wording in the text 
seemed sufficiently clear in itself. Apparently this was not 
the case, so here is the correlation between the text on page 188 
and the circuit diagram on page 189. 

Text Diagram 
L H.F.C. 
R, Part of R, nearest to H.F.C. 
R, R; 


In the second place, a very good friend of mine has suggested 
that my reference to the Wireless World had a rather nasty 
tang about it. Need I say that such an objectionable effect 
was quite unintentional? By this time, readers know full 
well the immense respect I have for that journal ; my reference 
was dictated by the fact that I felt it necessary to give good 
reason for not acquiescing in a conclusion which had been so 
cogently argued. 


LIST OF COMPONENTS 
Position Value Remarks 
Ri bias 1,000 Speabeni 
Detector H.T. pot. J u ire wound 
: Fil. pot. CP75 
Min, bias Spaghetti 
ire wound 


Bias pot. 

} Screen volts pot. Wire wound 
} Anode decouplers 
0 Screen decouplers 


Automatic bias decoupler 


Com- 
ponent 


+ Varley or Ferranti 
Wearite 
or Varley 
Wearite 
or Varley 
Dubilier 
Varley 
Dubilier . 
Varley or Ferranti Wire wound 
Wearite Wire wound 
Varley CP63 
Utility W185 
Utility W185 
Ferranti C8 
Ferranti c8 

| Ferranti c2c 

} Ferranti Cc2Cc 


Ferranti c2c 


Ferranti c8 ‘ 
Neutroverinier 
c8 


Ose. H.T.. decoupling 
Osc. bias 
Dubilier 


Main smoothing Dubilier 
Rectifier reservoir 
t Hum modulators 


-volt 
electrolytic 
Cl 
Mica 
Mica 


Ferranti 
Dubilier 
Dubilier 
} henry Lewecos 
( oT) 
Types~ OT2 
lor2 
Type O2 
O—2 m.a. 


Wearite 


baw. coils 


. coil Wearite 


Tuning meter Ferranti 
Mains trans. 250-0-250, 30 m.a. 
2-0-2 la. 
2-0-2 2a. 


2-0-2 3a. 
Parmeko Type A40/50 

MH4 (Marconi) AC/HL (Mazda) 354 V (Mullard) 
VMS4 (Marconi) 
VMS4 (Marconi) 
MH4 (Marconi) AC/HL (Mazda) 
164V (Mullard) 
UU 30/250 (Mazda). 

u Standard 


Any good slow motion (N.B.—Very slow). 


Parmeko 


Smoothing chok: 
lst det. 


354 V (Mullard) 


sss 
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Frame Aerials 
Tuning Dials 


SIMPLEX GRAMOPHONE NEEDLES 


(Non-Metallic). Prolong Life of Records Indefinitely. 
Are not brittle and will not split; one needle can be used 
about 80 times. Loud or Medium Tone 


9d. per packet of 3, postage 14d. Two packets post free 
SIMPLEX SHARPENERS FOR 
SIMPLEX NEEDLES 


Also suitable for B.C.N. and similar 
Standard Model 2/3; Art Brass Model 3/9; Rapid Auto Model 6/- 
All post free 
Sole Makers: he 2a 
SIMPLEX PATENTS, Rickmansworth, Herts 
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COLLECTORS’ 


(Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped addressed envelopes. } 

In fear lest my readers should be getting surfeited with 
‘ stars,” and dazzled by red labels, I have been looking through 
my black label records, of which, naturally, there are a greater 
number in circulation, and may possibly be more personally 
reminiscent to many old gramophonists. 

I should like at once to mention Madame Sobrino, who 
might well have been included in the ‘‘ Who’s Who ” ; indeed, 
her omission was an oversight. I cannot recall her exact position 
in the musical firmament, but I think I can safely say that 
she often headed the list at the Royal Choral Society’s concerts, 
aid oratorios, and that she appeared in the lesser réles at the 
Royal Opera. Her record of Ernani Involami is numbered 
053000—indicating the first female Italian 12-inch record. 
The recording is not good enough to judge her production 
(in those days there were no bad ‘singers 
in high places), but there is no sort of doubt 
about the beautiful quality of the voice. She 
also recorded Elizabeth’s Greeting, in English, 
and at least one other which I have forgotten. 

I still think that the best records on the 
earliest black label catalogues were those by 
Francisco, with whom I briefly dealt in 
September ; and I need not again mention 
William Paull, a very stalwart and reliable 
pioneer of recording. My own earliest 
memories of English-speaking singers includo 
Fsther Palliser, Kate Cove, Perceval Allen, 
Kirkby Lunn, Evangeline Florence, Louise 
Dale, and Florence de Vere, who so charm- 
ingly sang The Miller’s Daughter (can anyone 
spare me a copy of this?); and among the 
men, David Bispham, Andrew Black, Ben 
Davies, William Green, Richard Green, and 
Denham Price. I suppose Andrew Black was 
the most popular of the men; his Curate 
Song ensured for him a lasting success, and 
the orchestral re-recording in 1905 was even 
better, My very first purchase of the large 
10-inch records only amounted to four, and this was one of 
them, so we got to know it pretty well. I played it till the 
needle almost came out on the other side ; and my present copies 
hold chief place in my album of “ Andrew Blacks.” I think 
most people fought shy of the female voices; the records 
were blamed, but of course it was the gramophones which were 
at fault—they were certainly inclined to screech. Kate 
Cove’s were recommended, especially Gounod’s Serenade, as 
her production was smooth and even—though unexciting— 
and did not invariably blast on the high notes. I always hope 
to find The Sweetest Flower that blows, by Esther Palliser, but 
so far have had to content myself with the duet Bolero, with 
her sister. Original Perceval Allen records are technically 
‘interesting, so are Kirkby Lunn’s three 1901 issues. 

Though very familiar with the catalogues, I was not in the 
market as a buyer of records till the year 1905, by which time 
the invaluable John Harrison had produced his famous ’ Tis the 
Day—to compensate those who, like myself, were not wealthy 
enough to buy Caruso’s astounding rendering—and My Lady 
Fair, which invariably had to be repeated. William Green, 
who made seven very conventional titles in 1903, seems to have 
been in ‘an altogether higher category as an artist, but appar- 
ently failed, for some reason, to make a popular success. 
Hamilton Earle, who was an extremely fine bass, and very 
useful at the Opera, recorded magnificently. He was the 
husband of Louise Dale, a delightful concert soprano of the 
period, as was Evangeline Florence, whose April Morn is 
particularly attractive. 


MARIO 


CORNER 


I keep a special niche for the dear old comedians, whose 
fame will endure the longer because they have had no successors. 
What a “Command” performance programme they would 
make! Here they are: At the Football Match, Mark Sheridan ; 
The New Pyjama (i.e. Panama) Hat, Gus Elen; Up I came 
with my little lot, Herbert Campbell ; A little of what you fancy, 
Marie Lloyd; My fiddle is my sweetheart, G. H. Chirgwin ; 
Poppies, Dan Leno; For Thee, Arthur Roberts ; In a case 
like that, Ernest Shand; Jmitations, George Mozart; and 
The Polka and the Choir Boy, by Louis Bradfield. Among 
the 1900 Berliners. I have I love Society, by Connie Ediss ; 
Jewel Song, by Marie Tempest; Mamie May, by Lil 
Hawthorne ; also Andrew Black and Sig. Francisco. One 
Editor is crouching in an attitude of defence over one by 
Edna May, in The Belle of New York, and there are some 
beauties by Selma Kurz. Generally, however, a search through 
such Berliners as may turn up will reveal a 
preponderance of band selections—they were 
very much preferred in those days. 

It seems difficult to write or think of 
Mario Ancona apart from his inseparable 
partner in his triumphs, Fernando de Lucia. 
The one never seemed to appear without the 
other—-Faust, Rigoletto, ‘‘ Cav. and Pag.,” 
Tosca, Il Barbiere, at once leap to the mind. 
And what an incomparable, good-humoured 
pair they were! 

Ancona, though not the actual creator of 
“Tonio” in Pagliacci (Maurel had that 
honour), may be said to have standardized 
the part, as he apparently had almost a 
monopoly of it in Europe and America ; 
and since Maurel did not record the Prologue, 
Ancona’s superb rendering on 052075 may 
be considered ‘to hold pride of place among 
records as the original and traditional inter- 
pretation. Though I bow to superior know- 
ledge, I do not think that any attempts to 
improve upon it have been successful : some 
have been more striking, and others more 
melodramatic, but for a flood of glorious sound, Ancona’s 
rolling and sonorous sostenuto seems particularly well suited 
to the piece. He also recorded the Credo and Era la notte 
from Otello (I don’t think he sang this réle in England), and 
among others, a beautifully rendered Mattinata (Tosti). 

I heard him as “ Valentine” in Faust, which he undertook 
at short notice in place of Sammarco, in the autumn season of 
1905, the performance being a hastily improvised affair in 
response to newspaper clamour, and at which only Ancona and 
Arimondi seemed to know even what the opera was. In the 
same year I heard him with de Lucia in. Henry Russell’s ill-fated 
season at the opening of the Waldorf (now Strand) Theatre. 
The first weeks of this season were brilliant indeed, and 
Pagliacci under such auspices was a thing to be remembered. 
And Vesti la giubba ?—but that is another story. After a 
portentous ‘“‘ Valentine’ and a ponderous “ Tonio,” I took 
my seat for Il Barbiere rather wondering whether Ancona as 
“Figaro” was mis-cast. I had heard quite five operas by 
that time, and naturally thought I knew. something! My 
doubts were soon settled ; he fairly bubbled with joy and 
despite the brilliant cast, which included Pini-Corsi and 
Arimondi, besides de Lucia, he carried off the honours vocally 
and dramatically, and his never-failing resource kept the house 
alert with amusement. 

I wish I could do justice to the “‘ Don Bartolo” of Antonio 
Pini-Corsi—certainly the most accomplished master of stage- 
craft in the operatic history of our time. Here was a perfectly 
polished study, genuinely funny and without a trace of clowning. 


ANCONA 
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No one could have thought recitative dull as delivered by 
him, and in “ buffo ” parts there has been nobody to compare 
with him since. 

The re-pressing of Maurel’s Quand’ ero paggio continues to 
be the subject of enthusiastic and laudatory letters; one 
correspondent points out that Maurel was coached for the 
opening performance of Falstaff by the composer, so that the 
record is an actual link with Verdi himself. 

The same correspondent (in an interesting letter) asks 
whether I have any memories of . I most certainly 
have—also a photo block of an early portrait, which I hope to 
use later on, so I will reserve my remarks till then. I have not, 
however, been able to find an early photograph of Scotti—one 
of the giants of opera, and a pioneer of recording. Scotti’s 
1902 London records are among the rarest. M.H. (Thirsk) has 
an original copy of O nuit d’amour, from Messaline, and I have 
a superb Dio possente, and a less superb copy of the Don 
Giovanni arias. Who else has any? R.E.G. (S.W.1) is sure to 
have one or more, I think it would be interesting to know the 
whereabouts of all the rarities; perhaps, in time, we shall. 
In this series was a Quand’ero paggio, about which I should like 
information. Is it sung once only? If so, it must be the shortest 
of all records. In 1904-5 it was tacked on to his Deh vieni alla 
finestra 12-inch; and good though it is, Scotti comes off 
second-best in the obvious comparison with Maurel. For 
Finch’ an del vino, however, in the same series, I should imagine 
that he is top of the list ; I fail to see how it could be bettered. 

Of the three Toreador Songs which were recorded in the 
epoch-making 1902 celebrity series (Scotti, Renaud, and 
Plancon), his rendering was far and away the best. There is a 
‘““sunk label”’ copy of this that I know of—and cannot get 
hold of! It takes a stretch of the imagination to visualise 
Plangon as ‘‘ Escamillo”’; nevertheless he used to sing the 
réle, and appeared in the character in the gala performance in 
honour of the French President in 1905. His record is quite 
spirited, but he might quite safely have left it to Renaud and 
Scotti. 

Two readers have recently asked whether original copies of 
the first records by Kreisler are of special interest as collectors’ 
specimens. Odd though it may seem, I have found very little 
demand for instrumental records. There were two red labels 
made by Kubelik in the 1902 London series, which were 
actually the first high-priced celebrity violin titles to be issued ; 
this, and the fact that they appeared at the time when Kubelik 
was the idol of the civilised world, will make them indispensable 
to specialist collectors. These were transferred to the black 
label section in 1904, and soon afterwards disappeared. A 
further batch, however, was made about 1911. 

Undoubtedly the greatest interest attaches to original copies 
of the records of the greatest violinist of the age—Joseph 
Joachim. These were made and issued in 1903, at 15s. each, 
but disappeared from the catalogue in the following year. 
These red label records are, consequently, very scarce, added 
to which, their artistic and historical] value are beyond question. 
I was lucky to’find a perfect original record of one of his own 
compositions. 

Freisler first recorded about 1904—black label,—was 
promoted to purple in 1908, and to red a few years later. His 
output has been regular, somewhat profuse, and, like 
McCormack, very varied. 

Hardly a week passes in which I do not receive requests that 
re-recordings should be made from original records the shells 
of which no longer exist. I presume that these suggestions 
mean that owners of suitable records might be induced to lend 
their greatest treasures for this purpose. Certainly this idea 
opens up considerable possibilities ; but it presupposes the 
willingness of owners to lend the records, as well as the com- 
mercial success of the venture. I don’t know what the cost 
of the process might be, but the demand would have to be very 
considerable to offer any inducement to put such a scheme into 
effect. Speaking for myself, I am in a position to supply 
perfeet copies of Albani’s Angels ever bright and fair, Edouard 


de Reszke’s Serenade de Don Juan, five of the Suzanne Adams 
group, including the Columbia Coquette, and specimens by 
Ancona, Boronat, Melba, Caruso, Battistini, Scotti, Boninsegna, 
Bonci, De Lucia, Plancon, Calvé, Renaud, Van Rooy, etc., 
all of which have been lost sight of for certainly twenty-five 
years, to say nothing of the contemporary English singers, 
including Edward Lloyd in the Prize Song. I freely confess, 
however, that I feel decidedly lukewarm about flooding the 
country with copies of discs of which probably not more than 
three or four specimens are known to exist. Correspondents 
have forestalled this hesitation on my part by reminding me 
that my passion for original copies should render me immune 
from such selfish considerations; quite so—but all the 
same——1! Personally, I doubt whether the time is ripe for 
any comprehensive scheme of this kind, though I feel that 
sooner or later something will have to be done. 

G.C.S. (Altrincham) wants to know something about 
Edouardo Garbin. I cannot say much ; he recorded (red labe!) 
for H.M.V. in 1903, and was deleted from the following year’s 
catalogue ; he then became a chief star of the Fonotipia Coc., 
figuring in many of their 13}-inch records. He sang Puccini 
roles at Covent Garden in 1910, and may be accounted a firs¢- 
class tenor. Judging from G.C.S.’s remarks about Maurel’s 
voice, I feel some doubt whether he is playing the record at the 
correct speed ; very few, if any, of the records of that pericd 
should be rotated faster than 76 revolutions. G.C.S, need not 
fear that no interest is taken in Tamagno. Quite the contrary, 
IT assurehim despite the fact that all his records are still com- 
mercially obtainable, there is tremendous excitement whenever 
an original ‘‘red label” turns up. 

My recent remarks about Van Rooy have elicited two inte?-; 
esting letters from G.B. (Carnforth), who says that he thought 
he knew all the records of “‘ the admirable, the unequalled, the 
irreplaceable Van Rooy,” but had not heard of the 1902 London 
discs. This, of course, was a serious omission, as these are 





collectors’ specimens par excellence—together with the 1903 
‘announced ’? Columbias. The later H.M.V.s were of little | 
interest, as previously noted, being muffled in quality and far- | 
away intone. There were some later Columbias, which I have | 
not heard, but I am assured they are admirable. They were | 
chiefly lieder, and some were announced by Van Rooy himself. | 
A few errors in the ‘‘ Who’s Who ” need attention, some of | 
which were due to circumstances beyond my _ control. 
Battistini’s 10-inch records should be 1903, not 1902. Hamilton | 
Earle’s Vulcan’s Song should be Air from Philémon et Baucis. 
Giorgini’s Spirito gentil is 052106. Michailowa’s Lakmé 
passage should be 1906. Renaud’s 1903 records should be 1902, 
or earlier. Joachim’s were red label, not black. Eames’ Who is 
Sylvia ? should be deleted. Harrison’s ’ Tis the Day should be 
1904. Kate Cove’s Should he upbraid? should be 1901. To 
Caruso’s 1904 10-inch records add V.M. 52193, Brindisi, Cav. 
Rust. (H.J.D., Leicester, please note). I am afraid this is rather 
a lot, but with stencil-cut work, proof-correcting is not possible. 
P. G. Hurst. 





Gramophone Record News ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor. wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. ] 





PADEREWSKI. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—May I send you this letter heartily supporting 
the letter in last month’s issue from Mr. Harry L. Anderson, 
in which he suggested the formation of a Paderewski Major 
Work Society. This incomparable player is now an old man, 
and, although one hopes he will be with us for many years more, 
it stands to reason that, in the ordinary course of nature, his 
powers must ere long commence to wane rapidly, although he 
has retained them marvellously up to the present. So it 
appears to me that if anything is done in the matter, it should 
be put in hand forthwith. If such a society were formed, I 
for one would gladly join it. There is a record of him playing 
the opening movement of the “‘ Moonlight Sonata,” which is 
so beautiful that it aggravates one not to have the two 
other movements. And apart from major works there are 
some shorter pieces of which records by him would be amongst 
one’s greatest treasures, for instance, Liszt’s arrangements of 
Schubert’s “ Erlk*nig ”’ and ‘“‘ Hark, Hark, the Lark.’ There 
used to be a very fine pre-electric record of Paderewski playing 
the latter, but it is not now procurable. 

There is one other matter which I perhaps might mention. 
Although there are many records of Scottish songs and 
Hebridean songs—several] of which are not really worth record- 
ing—there is no record of the old ballad entitled ‘‘ The Twa 
Sisters ”’ or “‘ The Twa Sisters of Binnorie.””’ Arthur Somervell 
has made a most beautiful arrangement of this and I have 
heard it magnificently sung by Plunket Greene in old days, and 
also by Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay. It is a most thrilling 
song, and I have long wished that there was a record of it. 
Perhaps someone would suggest it to the powers that be. If 
it were recorded it should be given to very competent people, 
as it is a highly dramatic song and requires a lot of singing and 
a good accompanist. Possibly Norman Allin, Dennis Noble, or 
Keith Falkner would give a satisfactory rendering. 

I should be glad to know whether there is a record of Arthur 
Somervell’s lovely setting of the song known as “ Loch 
Lomond,” which should properly be “ Binnorie.”’ 

Yours faithfully, 


Putney. JoHN A. BEAUMONT. 


BRITISH CHORAL SINGING. 
(To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Four record Societies have been successfully 
launched in England within the past few months, and a fifth 
is in the offing. This leads one to believe that England is not 
the unmusical nation she is reputed to be. Certainly she can 
boast of a group of contemporary composers more distinguished 
than that of any other nation at the present time. This being 
so, it is curious that she chooses to treat them so shabbily. 
With the exception of Elgar, her composers are meagrely 
represented on discs. Which of the Companies will be the 
first to sponsor a Contemporary British Composers Society, for 
the purpose of perpetuating important orchestral works of, 
say, Delius, Vaughan Williams, and Bax; and chamber and 
piano works of Bax, Ireland, and others? 

Yours faithfully, 


New York City. Henry 8. GERSTLE. 


BRITISH MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Si1r,—Encouraged by the Editor’s comments in the 
July number may I once again repeat the plea for more record- 
ings of British music? . 

As it is, Elgar and Delius are the only composers to receive 
any measure of attention from recording companies, and even 
here the great choral works have been neglected. Lately 
Columbia gave us an abridged version of ‘‘ The Immortal 
Hour.” What would tempt the company to record excerpts 
from ‘ Alkestis”’ or from the lovely ‘ Village Romeo and 
Juliet” of Delius? And what of Bantock? Surely there are 
passages in the setting of ‘‘ The Rubaiyat ”’ and in ‘‘ The Song 
of Songs’? which would be ideal for recording purposes? I 
am glad the Editor mentions Vaughan Williams, for he is 
indeed a prophet without honour as far as the gramophone is 
concerned. A fine artist with many first-rate works to his 
credit represented by only one major work ! 

The companies may be right in believing there is no public 
for these works, and to a certain extent their attitude is justified. 
Gramophone enthusiasts have strange fancies, but do we really 
prefer Prokofiev and Poulenc to Bliss and Arnold Bax? 

Would we really buy records of the Stravinsky ‘‘ Capriccio ’ 
and neglect the John Ireland Pianoforte Concerto? 
Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH A, 





? 


Mossley Hill, Liverpool. ADAM. 


A BACH SOCIETY. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srir,—Much has been said regarding the various 
Societies launched forth, but there seems to be one little point 
with regard to the Bach Society that has been quite passed 
over. 

The idea of recording the complete “‘ 48 Preludes and Fugues ” 
is a great idea, but working out at a rough average of even 
three preludes and fugues to one disc, that means sixteen or 
more records to be purchased at a cost of somewhere about 
five pounds. If this Society for the ‘‘ 48” is not supported, 
then we hear the cry of the public not supporting music or 
works worthy of recording. 

I am a Bach enthusiast, but I cannot afford five pounds to 
pave my way to the concertos and instrumental chamber works 
I hope will follow. 

It needs a mighty man to wallow in the complete “‘ 48 ”’ and 
not feel bored somewhere during the process. 

How much more successful would be an album containing, 
say 

Brandenburg Concerto No, 4 (small orch. preferred). 
Concerto for Clavier and Orch. in D minor. 

Concerto for Clavier, Flute and Violin, with Orch. in A. 
The Chromatic Fantasia for Clavichord. 

T have now exactly four recordings of the Air from the Suite 
in D (Bach), three of Valse Triste (Sibelius), and two of Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream Scherzo (Mendelssohn), all of which 
have been used to fill up the last side of a long work. I 
wonder how many thousands of unrecorded works there are 
capable of being got on to one side of a disc? 

Yours faithfully, 


Sheffield. Harry W. Tarr. 


EDISON RECREATIONS. 
(To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—There was a very interesting and unusual 
reference in the letter from Mr. Adam Black, in your corre- 
spondence column of February, to the Edison dise phonograph 
recordings of the pianoforte. I have often wondered at 
seeing no previous mention by any one of these, in many 
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ways, remarkable instruments and records, although I have 
been reading your splendid magazine for over three 
years. 

I am the possessor myself of an Edison Diamond Dise phono- 
graph, and some 140 records, and would be very unwilling to 
part with them. There is no doubt whatever that the Edison 
Company was extraordinarily successful in recording and 
reproducing the very timbre and resonance of voices and 
instruments, either in solos or in small combinations. One 
“* feels ” the note in the air just as in real music. This realistic 
effect is very marked in, among other records, The Song of 
India, magnificently sung by Anna Case, in Carl Flesch’s record 
of Schubert’s Ave Maria, and in many others I could mention. 
Evidently the elusive overtones have been captured, and in the 
dozens of fine violin recordings by Flesch, Spalding, and others 
the real ‘‘ woody ” quality of the instrument comes out in a 
wonderful way. In the case of the pianoforte, as Mr. Black 
says, there seems to be no “ bass cut-off,” and the lowest notes 
are round and full and clearly formed. To illustrate this, 
there is a marvellous record of the hackneyed Mazurka by 
Godard, typical of many, which is a continual surprise and 
delight to listen to for its brilliance and depth of tone. The 
sustaining effect of the pedal is marvellously reproduced in 
The Two Larks of Leschetizsky. All the light pieces, played 
by André Benoist and others, are excellent, but the 
records by Rachmaninoff, for some reason, are not so 
successful. 


When it comes to orchestra the Edison Company was only 
entirely satisfactory with small bodies of players, but records 
of these were usually very good. 


In small vocal choruses, the Edison Diamond Disc recordings 
of Airs from Gilbert and Sullivan operas have never been quite 
equalled since for the clarity of the singers’ words and the 
perfection and realism of tone. That, at least, is my conclusion 
after frequent and careful comparison with recent recordings 
of other makes. One enjoys, too, a complete freedom from 
metallic background in Edison vocal records, also trom 
* blasting.” 

By the use of a permanent diamond stylus incorporated in 
the reproducer all the manifold difficulties of needles are 
avoided. No steel point to grind down the waves in the 
grooves ! No fibre point to break off just at the critical parts 
of the music ! In spite of the fact that the Edison discs contain 
50 per cent. more grooves to the inch they seem to be in- 
destructible from wear. I have proved this myself, some of 
my records being 15 years old and having been played, I think, 
hundreds of times. Musically, they are as good as ever. 
Their sole fault has been, in many cases, but not all, a noisy 
surface. 


So much confidence had Mr. Edison in his instrument that 
he advertised it by engaging the artists to sing or play in 
concert halls in direct personal comparison with the re- 
productions. Was not this the acid test indeed? Yet it 
was done repeatedly, not only in America, but in other coun- 
tries, including Australia. 


It is something of a tragedy that Mr. Edison should have 
lived to see his favourite invention and the one of which he 
was the most proud go out of existence gradually, unable to 
face the competition of other organisations. Your corre- 
spondent has placed the blame for this correctly with the 
Edison Company on account of its policy of not catering sufii- 
ciently for the people who like good music. These, in the 
long run, are the ones who give the gramophone industry its 
prestige and keep it going. They are the people most studied 
by all the record reviewers in all the journals and magazines. 
They continue to use their gramophones and consequently to 
buy records long after the ephemeral interest of the buyers 
of dance and similar music has died out. 


Yours faithfully, 


Victoria, Australia. H. W. Brown. 








Americana 

The surprise release of the fall (and a very delightful 
surprise it is) comes from Columbia: Bach’s second piano 
Partita in C minor. Harold Samuel recorded it in England, but 
we are favoured with the prior release. Record lists have been 
the poorer for Samuel’s absence during the last year or two, 
and it is a joy to have him back again, particularly in Columbia’s 
fine piano recording—so far superior to the H.M.V. recording 
of several years back. His is the first phonographic version 
of the second Partita and I hardly need say that it is superbly 
played. 

Victor issues Sir Thomas Beecham’s performance of Don 
Quixote recorded at one of the New York Philharmonic. 
Symphony’s concert performances last spring. The “ Fantastic 
Variations on a Theme of Knightly Character ”’ occupy five 
double-sided records (five record sides in the long-playing 
version) and the quality of both performance and recording is 
comparable only with that of Strauss’ own Brunswick-Polydor 
version of Till Eulenspiegel and Mengelberg’s Victor set of Hin 
Heldenleben. Although Don Quixote is scarcely of the matchi- 
less musical integrity of Till, it approaches that work more 












closely than any of the other tone-poems. Except for an } 


occasional moment when the Teutonic sentiment is spread a 
little thickly, the writing here is Strauss at the summit of his 
youthful imagination and power, a blend of humour and 
compassion and penetrating character depictation that is «s 
rare as it is precious. Beecham brings to the work a firm 
British touch that becomes it far better than the heavier 
handling it receives from most German conductors. His 
sense of spacing is particularly fine; there is none of the 
uncomfortable feeling of compression and haste that mars so 
many recorded versions of large scale works. The ’cello and 
viola solos are played by the New York Orchestra’s first desk 
men, Alfred Wallenstein and René Pollain. Both are first- 
rate artists, and the latter gives the finest performance of the 
prominent viola part that I have ever heard. If there is one 
adverse criticism of an otherwise wholly admirable set, it is 
occasioned by the somewhat overly marked prominence given 
the solo passages, due probably to the soloists’ placement too 
near the microphone. But that is a minor blemish, quickly 
forgotten in the serene radiance of the closing pages where the 
fantastic knight, come to the end of his desperate adventuring, 
finds at last the firmly eloquent voice to speak out before his 
dreams resolve into silence. 

More ambitious, but less satisfactory, an issue is the Bach 
St. Matthew Passion. I have just heard the records and have 
not yet had opportunity to study them with the score. It 
seems to be reasonably complete (there are twelve 12-inch discs) 
and fairly—not exceptionally—well recorded. But it is sung 
in English by a scarcely distinguished chorus and group of 
soloists, and an organ replaces the orchestra we should hear. 
It seems a pity that this work which so badly needed recording 
should be done otherwise than in German and with the orches- 
tral parts. Victor, so careless of expense in many of its major 
recordings, uses ill-advised economy here. 

A column of American news is perhaps an odd place to draw 
the attention of British readers to new Spanish recordings, 
but as I imagine British readers are likely to be unfamiliar 
with two little Spanish H.M.V. discs I have just heard, [ 
cannot forbear to mention them here. The record numbers 
are AE3727 and AE3763, and the music is authentic Spanish 
folk stuff, collected and arranged by Oscar Espla, a musician 
and folk-lorist who must rank close to Bela Bartok. Laura 
Nieto sings the songs to Gerardo Gombau’s piano accompani- 
ments. With Madeleine Grey’s recordings of Auvergne songs 
(in Canteloub’s arrangements) these records are to be com- 
mended to everyone interested in genuine folk music. Records 
like these make one realise how narrow has been the scope of 
concert music, and how rich the field of material still to be 
recorded, 

R. D, DARRELL, 











